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PREJUDICE. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Those among my readers whose fate it has been to spend a great 
portion of their lives away from their native land, will appreciate the 
feclings with which, after an exile of twelve long years, I entered the 
steam.boat to visit my own dear France. ‘Lhe pleasure I then expe- 
rienced was, however, greatly diminished by that feeling of awe 
which comes over the spirit of a man when, after a long absence, he 
reflects on the unzertainty of human happiness, and thinks 
how few of the friends who witnessed his departure with regret, may 
be left to rejoice at his return. My apprehension in the present in- 
stance was not altogether unfounded, for on my arrival at Paris I 

- was much disappoiated by the absence of one family, which, next to 
my own, I most wished to have met—that of the Marquis de la 
Tour, whose sons had been my playmates in childhood, and the 
companions of my studies in youth. They had both, during the 
reign of Napoleon, entered the army, where their talcnts and high 
character obtained them promotion ; but these could not save them 
from the danger attached to their profession. One died gloriously 
in Spain at the head of his regiment; the other was engaged in the 
Russian expedition, and as he was never heard of more, it is probable 
that, after having many a time braved death in the field of battle, 
he was doomed to meet it in a more terrible form, and perished of cold 
and hunger in the snowy wastes of Russia. Thus deprived of his 
two sons, who had justly inspired him with the highest hopes, the 
Marquis’ paternal affections were centred in his daughter, who, when 
I left France, was a beautiful child, and promised to become one day 
a lovely weman. At the period now mentioned, she had just at- 
tained her twentieth year, and the delicate state of her health had 
induced her father to retire to a chateau, which he had lately pur. 
chased, on the banks of the romantic lake of Geneva. On receiving 
this information, I determined to enter Italy across the Simplon, in. 
stead of proceeding, as I had at first intended, through Lyons and 
over Mount Cennis. 


The road from Paris to Switzerland, through Dijon, has been hap. 
pilycompared by an English traveller to a journey througli Purgatory 
into Paradise. Holding the same opinion, I shall not attempt a dc- 
scription of it, but will confine myself to an expression of the joy I 
felt when, on the evening of the third day, I was informed we should, 
in the course of the night, begin the ascent of the Jura, and enter 
Switzerland the following morning. At break of day I was induced 


ous country. ‘The road frequently wound by the side of precipices, 
several hundred feet deep in which the streams descending from the 
mountains were heard, long after they had disappeared from the sight. 
Amidst the full enjoyment of this delightful scene, a sudden turning 
of the road presented the lovely lake of Geneva, with its still, blue 
waters reflecting the rays of the sun, then immediately over my head ; 
beyond, appeared the plains of Savoy, whose lowly huts brought to 
the mind the idea of simplicity and virtue worthy of the golden age ; 
further still, was seen the whole chain of the Alps, and in an open 
space between them rose Mont Blane, lifling his hoary head far 
above the clouds, some of which were then sailing at its foot, anxious 
as it were to do homage to the princely mountain. This sublime and 
overpowering scene, which to have once beheld, forms an epoch in 
the life of man, struck me with such perfect admiration, that my 
first thought on viewing it was a wish that existence should then be 
suspended and that I mightat once find myself in the presence of Him 
who created such wonders. 


On my arrival at Dejean’s Hotel, within a short distance of Ge. 
neva, I enquired for the residence of the Marquis de la Tour. Learn. 
ing that it was cight miles from the town, I sent my card, and the 
next morning a berline drove to the door, out of which stepped the 
Marquis. I should have recognized him in a crowd, so little had 
time altered his appearance ; yet, when the warmth of our meeting 
had in some measure subsided and we epoke of the sons he had lost, 
the painful expression of his eountenance showed that sorrow, if not 
time, had been busy there, and that, although the latter had not bent 
his form, the former had left deep traces on his brow. Unable to re. 
sist the preesing invitation of my old and excellent friend, I consen- 
ted to accompany him at once to his house, and of so interesiing a 
nature was our conversation, that beefore I was aware we had travel- 
led half the distance, the carriage dreve up a long avenue and stop. 
ped at the entrance of an old but well-built mansion, at the door of 
which a figure presented itself which it was impossible not to recog- 
nize. Madame la Marquise was one of those singular women, on 
whom, after they have reached a certain age, nature seems to make 
noimpression. My recollection of her consisted in the idea of a tall, 
thin, upright, gentle-woman, with a head all cap,a body all falbala, 
and long, thin arms, the length of which could only be ascertained 
by that of the enormous mancheties under which they were buried. 
Such did Madame la yen dwell in my memory, and such I 
found her on my return ;—the same formal, stiff, inoffensive woman 
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agswhen her huge toupee and high-heeled shocs were almost a matter 
of as much admiration, as her bonbons and her confitures were a 
source of delight, to my earliest years. 

Having received a hearty welcome, I was led into the Salon and 
introduced to her daughter Julie, in whom the beauty of youth well 
fulfilled the promise of carly childhood. But, although her eyes had 
retained their wonted brilliancy, her cheeks had lost much of their 
former bloom, and there was on her countenance an expression of 
anguish, from which it was evident that the complaint under whic), 
she labored was too deeply rooted for the skill of the physician, una- 
ble to administer to “ta mind diseased.” Anxious to avoid any allu- 
sion to the memory of her brothers, whose lors I naturally supposed 
had caused this alteration in her appearance, I purposely turned the 
conversation to my long residence in England, and spoke of its laws, 
its customs, &c. But to my great surprise, the mention of England 

roduced upon my friends an effect I was little prepared to expect. 

he countenance of the Marquis assumed a seriousness almost 
amounting to anger, his lady appeared extremely restless, and their 
daughter, who at first seemed interested in the subject, became 
thoughtful and finally left the room under the plea of sudden indispo. 
sition. The Marquis probably perceived my regret and surprise at 
this untoward event, for inviting me into the garden, he commenced 
at once an explanation. , 

He was residing, he told me, in Paris, immediately after the peace, 
when foreigners of every nation, but particulary English, visited in 
crowds the capital of France. M. de la Tour, whose contempt for 
other nations was proportionate to the admiration he felt for every- 
thing belonging to his own country, for some time avcided these intru- 
ders as he was pleased to term them. Observing at last that they mixed 
in every society, he was gradually becoming reconciled tv their in- 
troductior, when to his great horror he was apprised that a young En. 
glishman had made proposals of marriage to his daughter, and 
that she,—ignorant of the extent of her father’s prejudice,—and 
with a degree of imprudence for which she afterwards dearly paid, 
lent a willing ear to his propagal. The Marquis allowed that the cir- 
cumstances and character of the young man who thus aspired to the 
hand of his Julie, were such as would have rendered the union rather 
desirable than otherwise, had it not been for the fact of his being a 
fcreigner, and what was still worse in the eyes of the Marquis (him- 
self a zealous Catholic), a Protestant. “Imight reconcile myself,” 
said he, “ to his being a foreigner as we are likely to continue friends 
with England : I could perhaps overlook the fact of his being the 
son of a merchant, since in his country the nobility think it no dis- 


_ grace to unite their daughters with wealthy, though ignoble traders ; 
to leave the carriage and proceed for some time on foot, the better to | 
enjoy the splendid and constantly varied scenery of this mountain. | 
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but, to think that my Julie, the child of my heart, the only prop and 
comfort of my old age, should be united to a heretic,—give birth to 
children who would be taught te despise and deride the religion of 
her fathers ; and finally, find a grave in a foreign soil, hopeless, on 
her death-bed, of meeting in another world the parents whose faith 
she had abandoned in this—Oh !” he continued, his lips quivering 
with anguish as he spoke, “this is a thought I never could endure! 
To avoid so dreadful a result, I determined at once to dissolve the 
connexion, and removed to this place, where I am happy to find my 
child submissive to the will of her parent, and gradually forgetting 
a man who, she is aware, never can be her husband.” oe 

“ Are you sure,” I observed, that she does forget this attachment, 
and is it not more probable that her declining health is the result of 
a sag rooted sorrow, increased by the very efforts made to con- 
ceal it ?” 

**I do not believe this to be the case,” replied the Marquis. “ I 
have never myself conversed with her on the subject; but her moth- 
er, who made her acquainted with my determination, tells me she 
evinced at once a readiness to comply with our wishes, and has since 
appeared to shun all reference to the subject.” 

I expressed some doubts to the Marquis on the point, when he re- 
a that I would satisfy myself and ascertain the fact from Julie 

ereelf. 

The reserve of my young friend and my own apprchensions, for 
some time prevented me from carrying this plan into effect ; but 
having, after a few days’ intercourse, resumed her former familiarity 
she entrusied me with the real state of her feeling, which had been, as 
I anticipated, concealed from her family. 


The parents of Julie were, at the time of her birth, in circumstan- 
ces far from prosperous ;—the dangers to which they had been ex- 
posed during the French Revolution, the horrors of that period and 
their own personal sufferings, had given their minds a serious turn ; 
having witnessed the evils of infidelity, they had determined upon 
giving their children the advantage of a religious education. The 
character of their daughter amply repaid them for the pains they be- 
stowed upon her. It is true, that in an unguarded moment she listened, 
unknown to her parents, to the advances of a man whom she had 
every reason to estecm; but the instant she discovered that this at- 
tachment destroyed the peace of her father, she determined, as much 
as Janin her power, to control her feelings, and overcome her pas- 
sion. The effort however, was vain. Loving with all the ardor of a 
woman, but desirous to obey with ail the submission due from a child, 
she sacrificed her love to her sense of duty, and was evidently falling 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


A FINALE TO AN EVENING. 


A ball, like a battle, has its critical moments: that one short and sub- 
tle point, on ~vhich its trembling fate would seem to hesitate, ere it in- 
cline to this -ide or that. In both, such is the time for generaiship to 
display itself; and of this my friend O’Grady seemed well aware ; for, 
calling up his reserve for an attack in force, he ordered strong negus for 
the band; a» | ere many minutes the increased vigor of the instruments 
attested tha: the order had been attended to. 

“Right and left!’ “ Hamds across!” “Here we are!” “This 
way, Peter!” “ Ah! captain, you’re a droll crayture!” ‘“ Move along, 
alderman !’’ ‘ That negua is mighty strong!” ‘The Lord grant the 
house is % 

Such and such like phrases broke around me, as, under the orders of 
the irresistible Phil, 1 shuffled down the middle with a dumpy little 
school-girl, with red hair and red shoes; which added to her capering 
motion, gave her a most unhappy resemblance to a cork fairy. 

“ You are a trump, Jack,” said Phil. ‘Never give in. I never was 
in such spirits in my life. Two bottles of champagne under my belt, 
and a check for three hundred Paul has just given me without a scrape 
of my pen; it might have been five, if I had only had presence of 
mind.” 

“Where is Miss Bellew all this time ?”’ inquired I. 

“T only saw her for a moment: she looks saucy, and won’t dance.” 

My pride, somewhat stimulated by a fact which I could not help in- 
terpreting in Miss Bellew’s favor, I went through the rooms in search of 
her, and at length discovered her in a boudoir, where a whist party were 
assembled. She was sitting upon a sofa, beside a tall venerable-looking 
old man, to whom she was listening with a semblance of the greatest at- 
tention as I entered. I had some time to observe her, and could nat 
help feeling struck how much handsomer she was than I had formerly 
supposed. Her figure, slightly above the middle size, and most graceful 
in all its proportions, was, perhaps, a little too much disposed to be 
embonpoint; the character of her features, however, seemed to suit, if 
not actually to require, as much. Her eyes of deep blue, set well be- 
neath her brow, had a lock of intensity in them that evinced thought ; 
but the other features relieved by their graceful softness this strong ex- 
pression, and a nose short and slightly, very slightly re¢rousse, with a 
mouth, the very perfection of eloquent and winning softness, made am- 
ple amends to those who idle: ahanee purely femenine to beauty of a 
severer character. Her hair, too, was of that deep auburn through 
which a golden light seems for ever playing; and this, contrary to the 
taste of the day, she wore simply braided upon het temple and cheeks, 
marking the oval contour of her face, and displaying, by this graceful 
coquetry, the perfect chiselling of her features. Let me add to this, that 
her voice was low and soft in all its tones; and if the provincialism with 
which she spoke did at first offend my ear, I learned afterwards to think 
that the breathing intonations of the west lent a charm of their own to 
all she said, deepening the pathos of a simple story, or heightening the 
drollery of a merry one. Yes, laugh if you will, ye high-bred and high- 
born denizens of a richer sphere, whose ears, attuned to the rhythm of 
Metastasio, softly borne on the strains of Donizetti, can scarce pardon 
the intrusion of your native tongue in the everyday concerns of life, smile, 
if it so please ye ; but from the lips of a lovely woman, a little, a very 
little of the brogue is most seductive. Whether the subject be grave or 
gay, whether mirth or melancholy be the mood, like the varnish upon a 
picture, it brings out all the color into strong effect, brightening the 
lights and deepening the shadows; and then, somehow, there is an air 
of naiveté, a tone of simplicity about it, that appeals equally te your 
heart as your hearing. 

Seeing that the conversation in which she was engaged seemed to en- 
gross her whole attention, I was about to retire without addressing her, 
when suddenly she turned round, and her eyes met mine : I accordingly 
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came forward, and, after a few ef the common-place civilities of the mo- 
ment, asked her to dance. 

“Pray, excuse me, Mr. Hinton, I have declined already several times : 
I have been fortunate enough to meet with a very old and dear friend of 
my father FS 

““ Who is too much attached to his daughter, to permit her to waste 
an entire evening upon him.’’ “No, sir, if you will allow me, I will re- 
sign Miss Bellew to your care.” 

She said something in a low voice, to which he muttered in reply: 
the only words which I could catch— No, no; very different indeed— 
this is a most proper person”—seemed, as they were accompanied by 
a smile of much kindness, in some way to concern me; and the next 
moment Miss Bellew took my arm and accompanied me to the ball- 
room. 

As I passed the sofa where the duke and Mrs. Rooney were still 
seated, his grace nodded familiarly to me, with a gesture of appro- 
val; while Mrs. Paul clasped both her hands before her with a 
movement of ecstacy, and seemed as if about to bestow upon us a 
maternal blessing. Fearful of incurring a scene, Miss Bellew has- 
tened on, and, as her arm trembled within mine, I could perceive 
how deeply the ridicule of her friend’s position wounded her own 
pride. Meanwhile, [I could just catch the tones of Mrs. Rooney's 
voice, explaining to the duke Miss Bellew’s pedigree. ‘ One of the 
oldest families of the land, your grace; came over with Romulus 
and Remus; and if it were not for Oliver Cromwell and the Danes,”— 
the confounded fiddles lost the rest, and I was left in the dark, to guess 
what these strange allies had inflicted upon the Bellew family. The 
dancing now began, and only between the intervals of the cotillion had 
I an opportunity of conversing with my partner. Few and brief as these 
occasions were, I was delighted to find in her a tone and manner quite 
different from any thing [ had ever met before. Althéugh having seen 
scarcely any thing of the world, her knowledge of character seemed an 
instinct, and her quick appreciation of the ludicrous features of many of 
the company was accompanied by a naive expression, and at the same 
time a witty terseness of phrase ; that showed me how much real intelli- 
gence lay benerth that laughing look. Unlike my fair cousin, Lady Julia, 
her raillery never wounded : hers were the fanciful combinations which a 
vivid and sparkling imagination conjures up, but never the barbed and 
bitter arrows of sarcasm. Catching up ina second any passing absurdi- 
ty, she could laugh at the scene yet seem to spare the actor. Julia, on 
the contrary, with what the French call esprit moqueur, never felt that 
her wit had hit its mark till she saw her victim writhing and quivering 
beneath her. 

There is always something in being the partner of the delle of a ball- 
room. The little bit of envy and jealousy, whose limit is to be the du- 
ration of a waltz or quadrille, has somehow its feelings of pleasure.— 
There is a reflective flattery in the thought of a fancied preference, that 
raises one in his own esteem; and as the muttered compliments and 
half-spoken praises of the bystanders fall upon your ears, you seem to 
feel that you are a kind of shareholder in the company, and ought to re- 
tire from business with your portion of the profits. Such, I know, were 
some of my feelings at the period in question; and as I pulled up my stock 
and adjusted my sash, I looked upon the crowd about me with a sense of 
considerable satisfaction, and began really for the first time to enjoy my- 
self. 


Scarcely was the dance over, when a general movement was percepti- 
ble towards the door, and the word “ supper,”’ repeated from voice to 
voice, announced that the merriest hour in Irish life had sounded. De- 
lighted to have Miss Bellew for my companion, I edged my way into the 
mass, and was borne along on the current. The view from the top of the 
staircase was sufficiently amusing: a waving mass of feathers of ev 
shape and hue; a crowd of spangled turbans; bald and powdered heads, 
seemed wedged inextricably together, swaying backwards and forwards 
with one impulse, as the crowd at the door of the supper-room advanced 
or receded. The crash of plates and knives, the jingling of glasses, 
the popping of champagne corks, told that the attack had begun, had not 
even the eager faces of those nearer the door indicated as much. Nu/li 
oculi retrorsum seemed the motto of the day, save when some anxious 
mother would turn a backward and uneasy glance towards the staircase, 
where her daughter, preferring a lieutenant to a lobster, was listening 
with elated look to his tale of love and glory. “ Eliza, my dear, sit next 
me.” ‘‘ Anna, my love. come down here.” These brief commands, sig- 
nificantly as they were uttered, would be lost to those for whom intend- 
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ed, and only serve to amuse the bystanders, and awaken them to aquick- | “T shall never forgive you, Mrs. Rooney, if you change the epithet.” 
er perception of the passing flirtation. Some philosopher has gravely t Ah! your grace’s worship, them was fine times ; he husband of 
remarked, that the critical moments of our life are the transitions from | O'Toole, in them days, spent more of his time in h ng the country 
one stage to another; and that our fate for the future depends in a great with his troops at his back, than driving about in an old gig full of writs 
measure upon those hours in which we emerge from infancy to boyhood to and latitats, with a process-server beside him. : : 
manhood, from manhood to maturer years. Perhaps the arguments of ” Had Mr. Rooney, who at that moment was carving a hare in total 
time might be applied to place, and we might thus be enabled to show | ignorance of his wite’s sarcasm, only heard the speech, the chances are 
how a staircase is the most dangerous portion of a building; I speak not | ten to one he would have figured in a steel breast-plate and. an iron head- 
here of the insecurity of the architecture, nor, indeed, of any staircase | piece before the week was over. I was unable to hear more of the con- 
whose well tempered light shines down at noon-day through the perfum-  versation, notwithstanding my great wish to do so, as ® movement of 
ed foliage of a conservatory, but of the same place, a blaze of lamp- | those next the door implied that a large instalment of the guests who 
light, about two in the morning, crowded, crammed, and creaking by _ had not supped, would wait no longer; but were about to make what 
an anxious and elated throng pressing towards a supper-room. Whether | Mr. Rooney calleda forcible entry on a summary process, and eject the 
it is the squeeze, the odour of balmy lips, or the savoury smell of roast | tenant in possession. ! 
ducks—whether it be the approach to silk tresses, or sillery mousseux We accordingly rose, and all, (save the party around the viceroy, ) 
—whatever the provocation, Fame explain it; but the fact is so: one | along with us, once more to visit the ball-room, where already dancing 
is tremendously given in such a place, at such a time, to the most bare- | had begun. While I was eagerly endeavoring to persuade Miss Bellew 
faced and palpable flirtation. So strongly do I feel this point, that, were that there was no cause or just impediment to prevent her dancing the next 
I a lawgiver, I would never award damages for a breach of contract, | set with me, Lord Dudley de Vere lounged affectionately forward, and 
whore the promise was made on a staircase. | mumbled out some broken, indistinct phrases, in which the word da— 
As for me, my acquaintance with Miss Bellew was not of more than an | ance was alone audible. Miss Bellew colored slightly, turned her eyes 
hour standing: during that time we had contrived to discuss the ball- towards me, courtesied, took his arm, and the next moment was lost 
room, its guests, its decorations, the music, the dancers ; in a word, all | amid the crowd. ; 
the common places of an evening party: thence we wandered onto Dub- | [am not aware of any readier method of forming a notion of the per- 
lin, society in general, to Ireland and Irish habits, and Irish tastes; | petual motion than watching the performance of Sir Roger de Coverly 
quizzed each other a little abovt cur respective peculiarities, and had | at an evening party in Dublin. It seems to be a point of honer never to 
just begun to discuss the distinctive features which characterise the soft- | give in; and thus the same complicated figures, the same mystic move- 
er emotions in the two nations, when the announcement of supper | ments that you see in the beginning, continue to succeed each other in a 
brought us on the staircase. Apropos, or mal apropos, this turn of our | never-ending series. You endeavor in vain to detect the plan, to unrave! 
conversation, let the reader decide by what I have already stated: so it | the tangled web of this strange ceremony; but somehow it would seem 
was, however, and in alittle nook of the landing I found myself with my | as if the whole thing was completely discretionary with the dancers, 
fair companion’s arm pressed closely to my side,engaged in a warm con- | there being only one point of agreement among them ; which is, when- 
troversy on the trite subject of English coldness of manner. Advocating ever blown and out of breath, to join in a vigorous hands’ round ; 
my country, I deemed that no more fitting defence could be entered, than | and, the motion being coufined ro a shuflling of the feet and a shaking 
by evidencing in myself the utter absence of the frigidity imput d. Cham- | of the elbows, a little fatigue is incurred. To this succeeds a caper- 
pagne did something for me; Louisa’s bright eyes assisted : but the stair- | ing, forward movement of a gentleman, which seemingly magnetizes 
case, the confounded staircase, crowned all. In fact, the undisguised an opposite lady to a similar exhibition: Then, after seizing each othe: 
openness of Miss Bellew’s manner, the fearless simplicity with which | rapturously by the hands, they separate to run the gauntlet in and out, 
she had ventured upon topics, a hardened coquette would not dare to | down the whole line of dancers, to meet at the bottom, when, apparent- 
touch upon, led me into the common error of imputing to flirtation, what | ly reconciled, they once more embrace. What follows, the devil him- 
was only due tothe untarnished freshness of happy girlhood. | self may tell. As for me, I heard only laughing, tittering, now and then 
Finding my advances well received, I began to feel not a little proud a slight scream, and a cry ef “behave Mr. Murphy!” &c. ; but the 
of my success, and disposed to plume myself upon the charm of my movements themselves were conic sections to me, and I closed my eyes 
eloquence, when, as I concluded a high-flovrn and inflated phrase of | as I sat alone in my corner, and courted sleep as a short oblivion to 
sentimental absurdity, she suddenly turned round, fixed her bright eyes | the scene. Unfortunately 1 succeeded; for, wild and singular as the 
upon me, and burst out into a fit of laughter. | gestures, the looks, and the voices were before, they now became to my 
“There, there; pray don’t try that: no one but an Irishman ever | dreaming senses something too terrible. I thought myself in the centre 
succeeds in blarfiey. It is our national dish, and can never be seasoned | of some hobgoblin orgie, where demons, male and female, were perform- 
be a stranger.” | ing their fantastic amics around me, grinning hideously, and uttering 
This pull up, for sueh it most effectually was, completely unmanned | cries of menacing import. Tam-o’-Shanter’s vision was a respectable 
me. I tried to stammer out an explanation, endeavored to laugh, coughed, | tea party of Glasgow matrons compared to my imaginings; for, so dis- 
blundered, and broke down; while, merciless in her triumph, she only | torted were the pictures of my brain, that the leader of the band, a 
laughed the more, and seemed to enjoy my confusion. | peaceable-looking old man in shorts and spectacles, scemed to me like 
With such a failure hanging over me, I felt happy when we reached | a grim-visaged imp, who flourished his tail across the strings of his in- 
the supper-room ; and the crash, din and confusion about us once more | strument in lieu of a bow. 
broke in upon our conversation. It requires far less nerve for the dis- | 
mounted jockey, whose gray jacket has been rolled in the mud of a | tract from their efforts, had not the entire merit of this transmutation 
race-course, resuming his saddle, to ride in amid the jeers and scoffs of | Fatigue, for the hour was late, chagrin at being robbed of my partner, 
ten thousand spectators, than for the gallant who has blundered in the | added to the heat and the crowd, had all their share in the mystifica- 
full tide of a flirtation, to recover his lost position and sustain the cur- | tion. Besides, if I must confess it, Mr. tooney’s champagne was 


rent of his courtship. The sarcasm of our sex is severe enongh, heaven | strong. My friend O'Grady, however, seemed but little of my opinion ; 
knows; but no raillery, no ridicule cuts half so sharp or half sodeep as | for, like the master spirit of the scene, he seemed to direct every move- 
the bright twinkle of a pretty girl’s eye, when, detecting some exhibi- ; ment and dictate every change. No touch of fatigue, no semblance of 
tion of dramatized passion, some false glitter of pinchbeck sentiment, | exhaustion about him. On the contrary, as the hour grew later, and 


she exchanges her look of gratified attention for the merry mockery of a | the pale gray of morning began to mingle with the glare of wax-lights, 
hearty laugh; no tact, no savoir faire, no knowledge of the world, no | the vigor of his performance only increased, and several new steps were 
old soldierism, that ever I heard of, was proof against this. To go | displayed, which, like a prudent general, he seemed to have kept in re- 
back is bad; to stand still, worse ; to go on, impossible. The best—for | serve for the end of the engagement. And what asad thing is a ball as 
I believe it is the only thing to do—is to turn approver on your own it draws towards the tlose! What an emblem of life at a similar pe- 
misdeeds and join in the laughter against yourself; now this requires no | riod! How much freshness has faded! how much of beauty has passed 
common self-mastery, and, an aplomb: few young gentlemen under | away! how many illusions are dissipated ! how many dreams, the lamp 
twenty possess, hence both my failure and its punishment. light and chalk floors have called into life, fly like sparks with the first 
That staircase which, but a moment before, I wished might beaslong | beam of sun-light! The eye of proud bearing is humbled now! the 
as a journey to Jerusalem, I now escaped from with thankfulness. Con- | Cheek, whose downy softness no painter could have copied, looks pale, 
cealing my discomfiture as well as I was able, I bustled about, and | 2"d wan, and haggard: the beamifig looks, the graceful bearing, the 
finally secured a place for my companion at one of the side-tables: | ¢lastic step, where are they? Only to be fonnd where youth, bright, 
we were too far from the head of the table, but the clear ringing of his | joyous, and elastic youth, unites itself to beauty. 
grace’s laughter informed me of his vicinity, and, as I saw Miss Bellew | Such were my thoughts as the dancers flew past; and many whom I 
shrank from approaching that part of the room, I surrendered my | had remarked at the beginning of the evening as handsome and attrac- 
curiosity to the far more grateful task of cultivating her acquaintance. | tive, seemed now without a trace of either, when suddenly Louisa Bel- 
| 


I must confess that the dancers, without any wish on my part to de- 


All the ardor of my attentions,—and I had resumed them with nearly |, lew came by, her step as light, her every gesture as graceful, her cheek 
pea TBe af 9 58. Ge we — of discomfiture ; | as blooming, and her eye as deeply basen as ah te first I saw her. 
fh REN Hie! on pro — : — the preoccupation of my mind, | The excitement of the dance had slightly flushed her face, and heighten- 
wi ke eal h 7 wget \ igh above the crash and clatter ef the | ed the expression its ever-vary ing emotions lent it. 
ig pit — — ess of J sera s brogue, as she recounted to Handsome as I before had thought her, there was a look of pride 
come cual wise a. Ek te =< 4 O'Toole family, or adverted to | about her now that made her lovely to my eyes. As I continued to gaze 
of Cak ae si ris a istory, cane possibly, Mecwnas was mayor | after her, I did not perceive for some time that the guests were rapidly 
“Ah! m {We : = L a er of Skinner'sAilley. taking their leave, and already the rooms were greatly thinned. Every 
* my dear '—the Lord forgive me, I mean your grace.”’ moment now, however, bore evidence of the fact: the unceasing roll of 


for I began to feel 
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carriages to the door, the clank of the steps, the reiterated cry to drive 
on, followed by the cali for the next carriage, all betokened rture. 
Now and then, too, some cloaked and hooded figure would appear at 
the door of the drawing-room, peering anxiously about for a daughter, 
a sister or a friend, who still lingered in the dance, averring it “ was im- 
possible to go, that she was engaged for another set.” The dis¢onsolate 
gestures, the impatient menaces of the shawled spectres—for, in truth, 
they seemed like creatures of another world come back to look upon 
the life they left—are of nc avail: the seductions of the “ major” are 
stronger than the frowns of mamma, and though a rowing may come in 
the morning, she is resolved to have a reel at night. 

An increased noise and tumult below stairs at the same moment in- 
formed me that the supper party were at length about to separate. I 
started up at once, wishing to see Miss Bellew again ere I took 
my leave, when O’Grady seized me by the arm and hurried me 
away. 

“Domne along, Hinton: not a moment to lose; the dake is going.” 

“ Wait an instant,” said I, “1 wish to speak to a 

“ Another time, my dear fellow; another time. The duke is de- 
lighted with the Rooneys, and we are going to have Paul knighted !” 

With these words he dragged me along, dashing down the stairs like 
a madman. As we reached the door of the dining-room we found his 
grace, who, with one hand on Lord Dudley’s shoulder, was endeavoring 
to steady himself by the other. ; 

“T say, O'Grady, is that you? Very powerful burgundy, this 
It’s not possible it can be morning!” 

“Yes, your grace, half-past seven o'clock.” 

“Indeed, upon my word, your friends are very charming people. 
What did you say about knighting some one? Oh! I remember: Mtr. 
Rooney, wasn’t it? Of course, nothing could be better !”” 

“Come, Hinton, have you got a sword?” said O'Grady, “ I’ve 
mislaid mine somehow. There, that’lldo. Let us try and find @aul 
now.” 

Into the supper-room we rushed: but what a change was there !— 
The brilliant tables, resplendent with gold plate, candelabras, and 
flowers, were now despoiled and dismantled. On the floor, among 
broken glasses, cracked decanters, pyramids of jelly, and pagodas 
of blanc mange, lay scattered in every attitude the sleeping figures 
of the late guests. Mrs. Rooney alone maintained her position, 
seated in a large chair, her eyes closéd, a smile of elysian happiness 
playing upon her lips.—Her right arm hung gracefully cver the side of 
the chair, where lately his grace had kissed her hand at parting : over- 
come, in all probability, by the more than sual happiness of such a 
moment, she had sunk into slumber, and was murmuring in her dreams 
such short and broken phrases as the following: —‘‘ Ah! happy day 
What will Mrs. Tait say? The lord mayor indeed ! Oh! my 
poor head: I hope it won't be turned Holy Agatha, pray for us ! 
your grace, pray for us! Isn’t he a beautiful man? hasn’t he the 
darling white teeth?” 

“Where's Paul!” said O'Grady, “ where’s Paul, Mra. Rooney!’ as 
he jogged her rather rudely by the arm. 

“Ah! who cares for Paul?” said she, stil! sleeping: “don't be bo- 
thering me about the like of him.” 

“Egad ! this is conjugal at any rate,” said Phil. 

“‘Thave him!”’ cried I, “‘ Here he is!” as I stumbled over a short, 
thick figure, who was propped up in a corner of the room. There he 
sat, his head sunk upon his bosom, his hands listlessly resting on the 
floor. A large jug stood beside him, in the concoction of whose con- 
tents he appeared to have spent the last moments of his waking state. 
We shook him, and called him by his name, but to no pyrpose ; and, as 
we fifted up his head, we burst out laughing at the droll expression of 
his face; for he had fallen asleep in the act of squeezing a lemon in his 
teeth, the half of whieh not only remained there still, but imparted to 
his features the twisted and contorted expression that act suggests. 

* Are you coming, O'Grady ?” cried the duke, impatiently. 

“Yes, my lord,” cried Phil, as he rushed towards the door——*This 
is too bad, Hinton: that confounded fellow could not possibly be moved ; 
I'll try and carry him.” As he spoke he hurried back towards the 
sleeping figure of Mr. Rooney, while I made towards the duke. 

As Lord Dudley had gone to order up the carriages, his grace was 
standing alone at the foot of the stairs, leaning his back against the 
banisters, his eyes opening and shutting alternately, as his head nodded 
every now and then forward, overcome by sleep and the wine he had 
drank. Exactly in front of him, but crouching in the attitude of an 
Indian monster, sat Corny Delany: to keep himself from the cold, he 
had wrapped himself up in his master’s cloak, and the only part of his 
face perceptible was the little wrinkled forehead, and the malicious-look- 
ing fiery eyes beneath it, firmly fixed on the duke’s countenance. 

“Give me your sword,” said his grace, turning to me, in a tone half- 
sleeping, half-commanding ; ‘ give me your sword, sir.”’ 

Drawing it from the pon BS I presented it respectfully. 

“Stand a little on one side, Hinton. Where is he? Ah! quite 
right. Kneel down, sir; kneel down, I say!’ These words, addressed 
to Corny, preduced no other movement in him than a slight change of 
his attitude, to enable him to extend his expanded hand above his eyes, 
and take a clearer view of the duke. 

“ Does he hear me, Hinton ? ‘Do you hear me, sir?” 

“ Do you hear his grace ?” said I, endeavoring with a sharp kick of 
my foot to assist his percevtions. 
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“Tobe sure I hear him,” said Corny ; “ why wouldn’t I hear him?” 

“‘Kneel down, then,” said I. 

“ Devil a bit of me’ll kneel down. Don’t I know whathe’s after well 
enough? Ach ma bocklish! Sorrow else he evér does nor make fun 
of people.” 


* Kneel down, sit!” said his grace, in an accent there was no refusing 
to obey. “ What is your name ?” 

“O murther! O heavenly Joseph!” cried Corny, as I hurled him 
down upon his knees, “ that I’d never lived to see the day !”” 

“What is his d——d name ?” said the duke, passionately. 

“Corny, your graee ; Corny Delany.” 

“ There, that'll do,” as, with a hearty slap ef the aword, not on his 
shoulder, but on his bullet-head, he cried out, “ Rise, Sir Corny De- 
lany !” 

“Och, the devil a one of me will ever get up out of this same spot. 
O wirra, wirra! how will I ever show myself again after this disgrace ?’” 

Leaving Corny to his lamentations, the duke walked towards the door. 
Here above a hundred people were now assembled, their curiosity ex- 
cited in no small degree by a picket of light dragoons, who occupied the 
middle of the street, and were lying upon the ground, or leaning on their 
saddles, in all the wearied attitudes of a night-watch. In fact, the 
duke had forgotten to dismiss his guard of honor, who had accompanied 
him to the theatre, and thus kad spent the dark hours of the night keep- 
ing watch and ward over the proud dweliing of the Rooneys. A dark 
frown settled on the duke’s features as he perceived the mistake, and 
muttered between his tecth, “ how they will talk of this in England!’ 
The next moment, bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, he stepped into 
the carriage, and, amid a loud cheer from the mob, by whom he was re- 
cognised, drove rapidly away. 

Seated beside his grace, I saw nothing more of O'Grady, whose ef- 
forts to ennoble the worthy attorney only exposed him to the risk of a 
black eye; for no sooner did Paul perceive that he was undergoing 
rough treatment, than he immediately resisted, and gave open battle. 

O'Grady accordingly left him to seek his home on foot, followed by 
Corny, whose cries and heart-rending exclamations induced a consider- 
able crowd of well-disposed citizens to accompany them to the castle 
gute, and thus ended the great Rooney ball. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A NEGOTIATION. 


e 

From what I have already stated, it may-be inferred that my ac- 
quaintance with the Rooneys was begun under favorable auspices: in- 
deed, from the evening of the ball the house was open to me at all 
hours: and, as the hour of luncheon was known to every lounger about 
town, by dropping ir about three o’clock, one was sure to hear all the 
chitchat and gossip of the day. Allthe dinners and duels of the capi- 
tal, all its rows and runaway matches were there discussed, while future 
parties of pleasure pcs parte and decided on; the Rooney equipa- 
ges, horses, servants, and cellar being looked upon as common proper- 
ty, the appropriation of which was to be determined on by a vote of the 
majority. At all these domestic parliaments O’Grady played a promi- 
nent part; he was the speaker and the whipper-in; he led for both the 
government and the opposition: in fact, since the ever-memorable visit 
of the viceroy, his power in the house was absolute. How completely 
they obeyed, and how implicitly they followed him, may be guessed 
when I say that he even persuaded Mrs. Rooney herself not only to ab- 
stain from all triumph on the subject of their illustrious guest, but ac- 
tually to maintain a kind of diplomatic silence on the subject; so that 
many-simple-minded people began to suspect his grace had never been 
there at all, and that poor Mrs.Rooney, having detected the imposition, 
prudently held her tongue, and said nothing about the matter. 

As this influence might strike my reader as somewhat difficult in its 
exercise, and also as it presents a fair specimen of my friend’s ingenuity, 
I cannot forbear mentioning the secret of its success. 

When the duke awoke late in the afternoon that followed Mrs. Roo- 
ney’s ball, his first impression was one bordering on irritation with 
O'Grady. His quicksightedness enabled him at once tu see how com- 
pletely ke had fallen into the trap of his worthy aid-de-camp, and, al- 
though he had confessedly spent a very pleasant evening, and laughed a 
great dea!, now that all was éver, he would have preferred if the whole- 
affair cou d be quietly consigned to eblivion, or only remembered as a 
good joke for after dinner. The scandal and the ec/at it must conse ir 
the capital annoyed him considerably, and he knew that before a day 
passed over the incident of the guard of honor lying in bivouac around 
their horses, would furnish matter for every caricature shop in the capi- 
tal. Ordering O'Grady to his presence, and with a severity of manner 
in a great degree assumed, he directed him to remedy, as far as might 
be, the consequences of this blunder, and either contrive to give a totally 
different version of the occurrence, or else by originating some new 
subject of scandal to eclipse the memory of this unfortunate evening. 

O'Grady promised and pledged himself to every thing ; vowed that he- 
would give such a turn to the affair that nobody would ever believe a 
word of the story; assured the duke (God forgive him) that, however 
ridiculous the Rooneys at night, by day that they were models of discre- 
tion, at length took his leave, to put his scheme into execution, heartily 


glad to discover that his grace had forgotten all about Corny and the- 


knighthood, the recollection of which might have been attended with 
very grave results to himself. 
So much for his interview with the duke. Now for his diplomacy 
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with Mrs. Rooney! It was about five o'clock on the following day 
when O'Grady cantered up to the door: giving his horse to his groom, 
he dashed boldly up stairs, passed through the ante-chamber and the 
drawingroom, and ta}»ing gently at the door of a little boudoir, opened 
it at the same moment and presented himself before Mrs. Paul. 

That amiable lady, reclining a la Princess O'Toole, was gracefully 
disposed on a small sofa, regarding, with fixed attention, a little plaster 
bust of his grace which, with considerable taste and propriety, was 
dressed in a blue coat and bright buttons, with a star on the breast, a 
bit of sky-blue satin representing the riband of the Bath; nothing was 
forgotten, and a faint attempt was even made to represent the coloring 
of the vice-regal nose, which I am bound to confess was not flattered in | 
the model. sid 

“ Ah! captain, is it you?” said Mrs. Paul, with a kind of languishing 
condescension very different from her ordinary reception of a castle aide- 
de-camp. ‘“ How is his grace this morning ?”’ 

Drawing his chair beside her, Phil proceeded to reply to her ques- 
tions, and assured her that, whatever her admiration for the duke, the 
feeling was perfectly mutual. ‘Egad,” said he, “ the thing may turn 
out very ill for me when the duchess finds out that it was all my doing. 
Speaking in confidence to you, my dear Mrs. Paul, I may confess that al- 
though without exception she is the most kind, amiable, excellent soul | 
breathing, yet she has one fault We all have our faults.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Mrs. Rooney as she threw down her eyes as though to 
say, that’s very true, but you will not catch me telling what mine is. 

« As I was observing, there never was a more estimable being save in 
this one respect You guess it: [see you do.” 

“Ah! the creature, she drinks !”’ 

The captain found it not a little difficult to repress a burst of laughter 
at Mrs. Rooney’s suggestion. He did so, however, and proceeded :— 
“No, my dear madam, you mistake: jealousy is her failing, and when 
I tell you this, and when I add, that unhappily for her the events of last 
night may only afford too much cause, you will comprehend the embar- 
rassment of my present position.” 








} 
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Having said thus much, he walked the room for several minutes as if | 
sunk in meditation, while he left Mrs. Rooney to ruminate over an an- 
nouncement, the bare possibility of which was ecstasy itself. To be the 
rival of a peeress ; that peeress a duchess; that duchess the lady of the 
viceroy! These were high thoughts indeed. What would Mrs. Riley 
say now? How would the Maloneys lovk ? Wouldn’t Father 
Glynn be proud to meet her at the door of Liffey-street chapel in full 
vontificals as she drove up, who knows but with a guard of honor beside 
Fer? Running on in this way, she had actually got so far as to be dis- 
cussing with herself what was to be done with Paul; not that her alle- 
‘giance was shaken towards that excellent individual: not a single un- 
worthy thought crossed her mind; far from it. Poor Mrs. Rooney 
was purity itself: she merely dreamt of those outward manifestations 
of the viceroy’s preference, which were to procure for her consideration 
in the world, a position in society, and those attentions from the hands 
of the great and the titled which she esteemed at higher price than the 
real gifts of health, wealth, and beauty, so bounteously bestowed upon 
ber by Providence. 


She had come then to that difficult point in her mind, as to what was 
to be done with Paul: what peculiar course of training could he be sub- 
mitted to to make him more presentable in the world; how were they 
to break him off whiskey and water and small jokes? Ah! thought 
she, it’s very hard to make a real gentleman out of such materials as 
grog and drab gaiters; when suddenly O'Grady, wiping his forehead 


with his handkerchief, and then flourishing it theatrically in the air, ex- 
claimed— 


“Yes, Mrs. Rooney, every thing depends on you. His grace’s visit— 
Ihave just been with him talking the whole thing over—must be kept 


a profound secret. If it ever reach the ears of the duchess, we are 
ruined and undone.” 


Here was a total overthrow to all Mrs. Paul’s speculations. Here 
was a beautiful castle uprooted from its very foundation: all her 
‘triumph, all her vaunted superiority over her eity acquaintance was va- 
nishing like a mirage before her. What was the use of his coming after 
all? what was the good of it, if not to be spoken of, if not talked over 
at tea, written of in notes, discussed at dinner, and displayed in the 
morning papers? Already was her brow contracted, and a slight flush 


of her cheek showed the wily captain that resistance was in prepa- 
_rafion. 





«I know, my dear Mrs. Rooney, how gratifying it would be for even 
‘the highest of the land to speak of his grace’s condescension in such 
terms as you might speak; but then, after all, how very fleeting such a 
triumph! Many would shrug their shoulders, and not believe the story. 
Some of those who believed, would endeavor to account for it as a joke: 
one of those odd wild fancies the duke is ever so fond of -’ Here 
she reddened deeply. “In fact, the malevoleace and the envy of the 
world will give a thousand turns to the circumstance; besides that, 
after all they would seem to have some reason on their side; for the 
publicity of the affair must forever prevent a repetition of the visit: 
whereas, on the other side, by a little discretion, by guarding our own 
secret”—here Phil looked knowingly in her eyes, as though to say they 
had one—* not only will the duke be delighted to continue his intimacy, 
but from the absence of all mention of thé matter, all display on the 
subject, the world will be ten times more disposed to give credence to 
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the fact than if it were paragraphed in every newspaper in the king- 
dom.” 

This was hitting’ the nail on the head with a vengeance. Here was 
picture, here a vision of happiness! Only to think of the duke drop- 
ping in, as a body might say, to take his bit of dinner, or his dish of tea 
in the evening, just in a quiet, homely, family, way. She thought she 
saw him sitting with his feet on the fender, talking about the king and 
the queen, and the rest of the royal family, just as he would of herse|; 
and Paul, and her eyes involuntarily turned towards the little bust, and 
two round full tears of pure joy trickled slowly down her cheeks. 

Yielding, at length, to these and similar arguments, Mrs. Rooney 
gave in her adhesion, and a treaty was arranged and agreed upon 
between the High Contracting Parties, which ran somewhat to this 
effect :— 

In the first place, for the full enjoyment of certain advantages to be 
hereafter more fully set forfh, the lady was bound to maintain in al! 
large companies, balls, dinners, drums and dejeuners, a rigid silence re- 
garding the duke’s-visit to her house, never speaking of, nor alluding to 
it, in any manner whatever, and, in fact, conducting herself in all re- 
spects as if such a thing had never taken place. 

Secondly, she was forbid from making any direct inquiries in public 
respecting the health of the duke or the duchess, or exercising any overt 
act of personal interest in these exalted individuals. 

Thirdly, so leng as Mrs. Rooney strictly maintained ,the terms of the 
covenant, nething in the foregoing was to preclude her from certain 
other privileges: viz., blushing deeply when the duke’s name was men- 
tioned, throwing down her eyes, gently clasping her hands, and even oc- 
casionally proceeding to a sigh; neither was she interdicted from regard- 
ing any portion of her domicile as particularly sacred in consequence o{ 
its vice regal associations. A certain arm-chair might be selected for 
peculiar honors, and preserved inviolate, &c. 

And lastly, nevertheless notwithstanding that in all large assem- 
blies Mrs Rooney was to conduct herself with the reserve and the 
restrictions aforesaid, yet in small reunions de famille This 
O’Grady purposely inserted in French; for, as Mrs, Paul could not 
confess her ignorance of that language, the interpretation must rest 
with himself. She was to enjoy a perfect liberty of detailing his grace’s 
advent; entering into all its details, discussing, explaining, expatiating, 
inquiring with a most minute particularity concerning his health and ha- 
bits, and, in a word, conduct herself in all respects, to use her own ex- 
pressive phrase, “as if they were thick since they were babies.” 

Armed with this precious document, formally signed and sealed by 
both parties, O’Grady took his leave of Mrs. Rooney, not, indéed, in his 
usual free and easy manner, but with the respectful and decorous re- 
serve of one addressing a favorite near the throne. Nothing could be 
more perfect than Phil’s profound obeisance, except perhaps the queenly 
demeanor of Mrs. Rooney herself; for, with the ready tact of a woman, 
she caught up in a moment the altered phase of her position, and in the 
reflective light of O’Grady’s manner she learnt to appreciate her own 
brilliancy. 

“From this day forward,” muttered O’Grady, as he closed the door 
behind him and hurried down stairs, ‘‘from this day forward she’ll be 
greater than ever. Heaven help the lady mayoress that ventures to shake 
hands with her, and the attorney’s wife will be a bold woman that asks 
her to a tea-party henceforth.” 

With these words he threw himself upon his horse and cantered off 
towards the park to inform the duke that all was happily concluded, and 
amuse him with a sight of the great Rooney treaty, which he well knew 
would throw the viceroy into convulsions of laughter. 








CHAPTER XIL. . 


: A WAGER. 

In a few weeks after the events I have mentioned, the duke left Ire- 
land, to resume his parliamentary duties in the House of Lords, where 
some measure of considerable importance was at that time under dis- 
cussion. Into the hands of the Lords Justices, therefore, the government 
ad interim was delivered; while upon Mrs. Paul Rooney devolved the 
more pleasing task of becoming the leader of fashion, the head and foun- 
tain of all the gayeties and amusements of the capital. Indeed, O’Grady 
half-hinted that his grace relied upon her to supply his loss, which mani- 
festation of his esteem, so perfectly in accordance with her own wishes, 
she did not long hesitate to profit by. 

Had a stranger on his first arrival in Dublin passed along that part of 
Stephen’s Green, in which the “ Hotel Rooney,” as it was familiarly 
called, was situated, he could not have avoided being struck, not only 
with the appearance of the house itself, but with that of the strange and 
incengrous assembly of all ranks and conditions of mien, that lounged 
about its doors. The house, large and spacious, with its windows of 
plate-glass, its Venetian blinds, its gaudy gilt and painted balcony, and 
its massive brass knocker, betrayed a certain air of pretension, standing 
as it did among the more sombre-looking mansions, where the real rank 
of the country resided. Clean windows and a bright knocker, however, 
—distinctive features as they were, in the metropolis of those days,— 
would not have arrested the attention of the passing traveller to the ex- 
tent I have supposed, but that there were other signs and sights than 
these: at the open hall door, to which you ascended by a flight of gra- 
nite steps, lounged some half-dozen servants in powdered heads and 
gaudy liveries, the venerable porter in his leather chair, the ruddy 
coachman in his full-bottomed wig, tall footmen with bouquets in their 
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putton-holes, were here to be seen reading the morning papers, or 
leisurely strolling to the steps to take a look at the weather and cast 
a supercilious glance at the insignificant ‘ide of population that flow- 
ed on beneath them; a lazy and an idle race, they toiled not, 
neither did they spin, and I sincerely trust that Solomon’s costume 
bore no resemblance to theirs. More immediately in front of the 
house stood a mixed society of idlers, beggars, horseboys and grooms, 
assembled there from motives of curiosity or gain. Indeed, the 


| 
} 


rich odour of savoury viands that issued from the open kitchen | 
windows, and ascended through the area to the nostrils of those 
without, might in its appetizing steam have brought the dew upon 


the lips of greater gourmands than they were; all that French cook- 
ery could suggest to impart variety to the separate meals of break- 


fast, luncheon, dinner, and supper, here went forward unceasingly, and | 


S*/* 


the beggars who thronged around the bars, and were fed with the crambs 
fromthe rich man’s table, became by degrees so habituated tothe delica- 
cies and refinements of good living, that they would have turned up 
their noses with contempt at the humble and more homely fare of the 
respectable shopkeeper. Truly, it was a strange picture to see these 
poor and ragged men as they sat in groups upon the steps and on the 
bare flagway, exposed to every wind of heaven, the drifting rain soaking 
through their frail and threadbare garments, yet criticising, with prac- 
tised acumen, the savory food before them. Consommes, ragouts, paties, 
potages, jellies, with an infinity of that smaller grape-shot of epicurism 
with which fine tables are filled, all here met a fair and a candid appre- 
ciation. A little further off, andtowards the middle of the street, stood 
another order of beings, who, with separate and peculiar privileges 
maintained themselves as a class apart: these were the horseboys, half- 
naked urchins, whose ages varied from eight to fourteen, but whose looks 
of mingled cunning and drollery would defy any guess as to their time 
of life, here sported in all the wild untrammelled liberty of African 
savages ; the only art they practised was to lead up and dewn the horses 
of the various visitors whom the many attractions of the hotel Rooney 
brought daily to the house; and here you saw the proud and pampered 
steed, with fiery eye and swelling nostrils, led about by this ambulating 
mass of rags and poverty, whose bright eye wandered ever from his own 


tattered habiliments to the gorgeous trappings and gold embroidery of | 


the sleek charger beside him. In the midst of these, euch as were not 
yet employed, amused themselves by cutting summersets, standing on 
their heads, walking crab-fashion, and other elassical performances, which 
from the little distractions of life for this strange sect. 

Jauntnig-cars, there were too, whose numeroas fastenings of rope and 
cordage looked as though they were taken to pieces every night and put 


together in the morning, while the Morse, a care-worn and misanthropic- | 
looking beast, would turn his head sideways over the shaft, to give a | 


glance of compassionating scorn at the folliés and vanities of a world he 
was sick of. Not so the driver; equally low in conditivn, and fully as 
ragged in coat, the droll spirit that made his birthright was, with him, a 
lamp that neither poverty nor penury could quench. 
his joke, never backward with his repartee, prepared to comfort you by 


Ever 1eady with | 


assurances of the strength of his car and the goodness of his horse, while | 


his own laughing look gave the lie to his very words, he would persuade 
you that with him alone there was safety, while it was a risk of life and 
limb to travel with his rivals. 


These formed the ordinary dramatis persone, while every now and 
then some flashy equipage, with armorial bearings and showy liveries, 


would scatter the crowd right and left, set the led horses lashing among | 
the by-standers, and even break up the decorous conviviality of a dinner- | 


patty gracefully disposed upon the flags. Curricles, tandems, tilburies, 
and dennets, were constantly arriving and departing. Members of Da- 
ly’s with their green coats and buff waistcoats, whiskered dragoons, and 
plumed aides-de-camp were all mixed up together, while on the open 
balcony an indiscriminate herd of loungers telegraphed the conversation 
from the drawing-room to the street, and thus all the bons mots, all the 
jests, all the witticisms that went forward within doors, found also a 
laughing auditoryjwithout; for it is a remarkable feature of this singular 
country, that there is no turn of expression whose raillery is too delicate, 
no repartee whose keenness is too fine, for the appreciation of the poor- 
est and meanest creature that walks the street. Poor Paddy, if the more 
substantial favors of fortune be not your lot, nature has linked you by a 
strong sympathy with tastes, habits, and usages which, by some singular 
intuition you seem thoroughly to comprehend. One cannot dwell long 
among them withcut feeling this, and witnessing how generally, how a!- 
most universally, poverty of condition and wealth of intellect go hand in 
hand together ; and, as it is only over the bleak and barren surface of 
some fern-clad heath, the wildfire flashes through the gloom of night, so, 
it would seem, the more brilliant fire-work of fancy would need a soil of 
poverty and privation to produce it. 

But, at length, to come back, the Rooneys were now installed as the 
great people of the capital; many of the ancien régime who held out 
sturdily before, and who looked ‘upon the worthy attorney in the light of 
an usurper, now gave in their allegiance, and regarded him as thé true 
monarch: what his great prototype effected by terror, he brought about 
by turtle ; and, if Napoleon consolidated his empire, and propped his 
throne by the bayonets of the grand army, so did Mr. Rooney establish 
his claims to power by the more satisfactory arguments—which, appeal- 
ing, not only to the head, but to the stomach, convince, while they con- 
ciliate. You might criticise his courtesy, but you could not condemn 
his claret. You might dislike his manners, but you could not deny 
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Besides, after all, matters took pretty much the 





yourself his mutton. 


} same turn in Paris, as in Dablin: public opinion ran strong in beth 


eases: the mass of the world consists of those who receive benefits, and 
he who confers them deserves to be respected. We certainly thou ght 
so; and among those of darker hue who frequented Mr. Rooney’s 
table, three red coats might daily be seen, whose unchanged places ad- 
ded to that indescribable air of at-homeishness, bespoke them as the 
friends of the family. 

O’Grady, at Mrs. Rooney’s right hand. did the honors of the 
soup; Lord Dudley, at the other end of the table, supported Mr. 
Rooney, while to my lot Miss Bellew fell; but, as our places at 
table never changed, there was nothing marked in my thus every 
day finding myself beside her, and resuming my place on our return 
to the drawing-room. To me, I confess, she formed the great attrac- 
tion of the house: less imbued, than my friend O'Grady, with the spirit 
of fun, I could not have gone on from day to day to amuse myself with 
the eccentricities of the Rooneys, while I could not, on the other hand, 
have followed Lord Dudley's lead, and continued to receive the hospital- 
ities of a house, while I sneered at the pretensions of its owner. 

Under any circumstances. Louisa Bellew might be considered a very 
charming person; but, contrasted with those by whom she was sur- 
rounded, her attractions were very great: indeed, her youth, her light- 
heartedness, and the buoyancy of her spirit, concealed to a great degree 
the sorrow it cost her to be associated with her present hosts; for, al— 
though they were kind tu her, and she felt and acknowledged their kind- 
uess, yet the humiliating sense of « position which exposed her toe the 
inselent familiarity of the idle, the dissipated, or the underbred visitors 
of the house, gradually impressed itself upon her manner, and tempered 
her mild and graceful nature with a certain air of hauteur and distance. 
A circumstance, slight in itself, but sufficiently indicative of this, took 
place some weeks after what I have mentioned: Lord Dudley de Vere, 
who, from his rank and condition, was looked upon as a kind of privi- 
leged person in the Rooney family, sitting rather later than usual after 
dinner, and having drunk a great deal of wine, offered a wager that, on 
his appearance in the drawing-room, not only would he propose for, but 
be accepted by, any unmarried lady in the room. The puppyism and 
coxcombery of such a wager might have been pardoned, were it net that 
the character of the individual, when sober, was in perfect accordance 
with this drunken boast. The bet, which was for three hundred gui- 
neas, was at once taken up, and one of the party running hastily up to 
the drawing-room, obtained the names of the ladies there, which, being 
written on slips of paper, were thrown into a hat, thus leaving chance 
to decide upon whem the happy lot was to fall. 

“Mark ye, Upton,” cried Lord Dudley, as he prepared to draw forth 
his prize, “ mark ye, I didn’t say I'd marry her.” 

“No, no,” resounded from different parts of the room; “ we under- 
stand you perfectly.” 

“My bet,” continued he, “is this, I have booked it.” With these 
words he opened a small memorandum-book and read forth the follow- 
ing paragraph :—* Three hundred with Upten that I don’t ask and be 
accepted by any girl in Paul’s drawing-room this evening, after tea- 
The chvice to be decided by lottery. Isn’t that it?” 

‘Yes, yes, quite right, perfectly correct, said several persons round 
the table. ‘Come, my lord, heve is the hat.” 

‘“‘ Shake them up well, Upton.” 

“So here goes,’ said Herbert, as affectedly taking up the sleeve of 
his coat, he inserted two fingers and drew forth a small piece of paper 
carefully folded in two. ‘‘I say, gentlemen, this is your affair; it 
don’t concern me.’’ With these words he threw it carelessly on the 
table, and resuming his seat, leisurely filled his glass, and sipped bis 
wine. 

“ Come, read it, Blake ; read it up; who is she ?”’ 

“ Gently, lads, gently; patience for one moment. How are we te 
know if the wager be lost or won? Is the lady herself to declare it ?”” 

“Why, if jou like it; it is perfectly the same to me.” 

“ Well, then ” rejoined Blake, ‘it is Miss Bellew.” 


No sooner was the name read aloud, than, instead of the roar of 
laughter which it was expected would follow the announcement, a kind 
of awkward and constrained silence settled on the party. Mr. Roon 
himself—who felt shocked beyond measure at this result, had been so 
long habitvated to regard himself as nothing at the head of his own 
table, ac- pting, not dictating, its lnaws—would, had he dared, have at 
once inurtered to stay any further proceedings. Many of those, too, 
around the table, who knew Sir Simon Bellew, and felt how unsuitable 
and inadmissible such a jest as this would be, if practised upon Ais 
daughter, whispered among themselves a hope that the wager would be 
abandoned, and never thought of more by either party. 


“Yes, yes,” said Upton, who was an officer in a dragoon regiment, 
and although of a high family and well connected, was yet very limited 
in his means. “‘ Yes, yes, I quite agree. This foolery might be very 
good fun with some young ladies we know, but with Miss Bellew the 
circumstances are quite different ; and, for my part, I withdraw from the 
bet.” 

‘‘Eh—aw! Pass down the claret, if you please. You withdraw 
from the bet, then: that means you pay me three hundred guineas ; for 
d——n me, if Ido! No, no; Tam not so young as that. I haven’t 
les: fifteen thousand on the Derby without gaining some little insight 
into these matters—every bet is a p. p., if not stated to be the reverse. I 
leave it to any gentleman in the room.” 
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“« Come, come, De Vere,” said one, “listen to reason, my boy!”’ 
“Yes, Dudley,” cried another, “only think over the thing. You must 
, ee ” 


“I only wish to see a check for three hundred. And I'll not be 
- done.” 

“Sir!” said Upton, springing from his chair, as the blood mounted 
to his face and temples, ‘‘did you mean that expression to apply to me ?” 

“Sit down, Mr. Upton, for the love of heaven! Sit down ; do, sir; 
his lordship never meant it atall. See, now, I'll pay the money my- 
self. Give mea penand ink. I'll give you a check on the bank this 
minute.” 

“What the devil signifies a trifle like that!” stammered out poor 
Paul, as he wiped his forehead with his napkin, and looked the very pic- 
ture of terror. ‘‘ Yes, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, we agree to 

_pay the whole costs of this suit.” 

A roar of laughter interrupted the worthy attorney, and as it 
ran from one end of the table to the other, seemed to promise a happier 
assue to this unpleasant discussion. 

“There now,” said honest Paul, “the Lord be praised, it is all set- 
tled! so let us have another cooper up, and then we’ll join the ladies.” 


“Then I understand it thus,” said Lord Dudley; “you pay the mo- | 


ney for Mr. Upton, and I may erase the bet from my book.” 
«« No, sir!” cried Upton, passionately. ‘‘ I pay my own wagers—and 
af you still insist fe 


«« No, no, no,” cried several voices; while, atthe same time, to putan | 


end at once to any further dispute, the party suddenly rose to repair to 
the drawing-room. 

On passing through the hall, chance, or perhaps design, on Lord Dud- 
ley’s part, brought him beside Upton. ‘I wish you to understand, once 
more,”’ said he, in a low whisper, ‘‘ that I consider the bet to hold.” 

“« Be it so,” was the brief reply, and they separated. 

‘O'Grady and myself having dined that day in the country, only ar- 
rived in the Rooney’s drawing-room as the dinner-party was entering it. 


and boisterous mirth, as they came up the stairs, than usual. O'Grady 
remarked this to me afterwards. At the time, however, I paid but little 
attention to it. 

another channel. 


other, I was regarded as their dupe. Miss Bellew’s manner was cer- 
tainly more cordial, more kind to me than to any of the others who visit- 
ed the house. The Rooneys themselves omitted nothing to humor my 
caprices, and indulge my fancies; affording me, at all times, opportuni- 


‘ties of being alone with Louisa; joining in her walks, and accompany- | 


ing her on horseback. Could there be any thing in all this? Was this 
the quarter in which the mine was to explode? This painful doubt 
hanging upon my mind, | entered the drawing-room. 

The drawing-room of 42, Stephen’s Green, had often afferded me an 
amusing study. Its strange confusion of ranks and classes; its me- 
lange of lordly loungers and city beauties; the discordant tone of con- 


versation, where each person discussed the very thing he knew least of; | 


the blooming daughters of a lady mayoress talking “fashion and the 
musical glasses ;”’ while the witless scion of a noble house was endea- 


voring to pass himself as a sayer of good things. These, now, however, | 


afforded me neither interest nor pleasure ; bent solely upon one thought, 
eager alone to ascertain how far Louisa Bellew’s manner toward me 
was the fruit of artifice, or the offspring of an artless and unsuspecting 
mind. 1 left O’Grady to entertain a whole circle of turbaned ladies, 


while I directed my course towards the little boudoir where Louisa 
usually sat. 


In a house where laxity of etiquette and a freedom of manner prevail- 
ed to the extent I have mentioned, Miss Bellew’s more cautious and re- 
served demeanor was any thing but popular; and, as there was no lack 
of beauty, men, found it more suitable to their lounging and indolent 
habits, to engage those in conversation who were less “ exigeante” in 
their demands for amusement, and were equally merry themselves, as 
mercifully disposed when the mirth became not only easy, but free. 


Miss Bellew, therefore, was permitted to indulge many of her tastes 
unmolested ; and, as one of these was, to work at embroidery in the 
small room in question, few persons intruded themselves upon her; and 
even they but for a short time, as if merely paying their required ho- 
mage to a member of the family. 

As I approached the door of the boudoir, 
to hear Lord Dudley de Vere’s voice, 
dently subdued by design, had a 
fectly audible where I stuod. 


“Eh! you can’t mean it, though. "Pon my soul, it is too bad!—You 
know I shall lose my money if you persist.” — 

“I trust Lord Dudley de Vere is too much of a geutleman to make 
my unprotected position in this house the subject of an insolent wager ; 
I’m sure nothing in my manner could ever have given encouragement 
to such a liberty.” 

‘There, now; [ knew you didn’t understand it. The whole thing 
was a chance; the odds were at least eighteen to one against you: ha, 
ha! I mean in your favor. Devilish good mistake that of mine. They 


were all shaken up ina hat. You see there was no collusion—could be 
nene t 


my surprise was not a little 
the tones of which, though evi- 
clear distinctness that made them per- 


The fact was, my thoughts were principally running in | 

Certain inuendoes of Lord Dudley de Vere, certain | 
‘broad hints he had ventured upen even before Mrs. Rooney, had left | 
upon my mind a kind of vague, undecided impression that, somehow or | 


a single difficulty. 


ing that their civilities only concealed a deeper object; and all this he 
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“My lord, this impertinence becomes past enduring; and if you per. 
ain... 
“ Well, then, why not enter into the joke? It'll be a devilish expen. 
sive one to me if you don’t; that [ promise you. What a confounded 
| fool I was not to draw out when Upton wished it! D—an it! I ought: 5 
have known there is no trusting to awoman.”’ As he said this, he walk- 
| ed twice or thrice hurriedly to and fro, muttering as he went, with jj]. 
suppressed passion, ‘ Laughed at, d—n me! that I shall be, all over 
| the Kingdom. To lose the money is bad enough; but the ridicule of the 
thing, that’s the devil! ‘Stay, Miss Bellew, stop one minute: I have 
another proposition to make. Begad, I see nothing else for it. This, 
_ you know, was all a humbug; mere joke, nothing more. Now, I can’: 
| stand the way I shall be quizzed about it, at all. So, here goes! hang 
me, if I don’t make the proposition in real earnest! There, now, say 
yes at once, and we'll see if I can’t turn the laugh against them.”’ There 
| was a pause for an instant, and then Miss Bellew spoke. I would hay 
| given worlds to have seen her at that moment; but the tone of her voice, 
| firm and unshaken, sank deep into my heart. 
“My lord,” said she, ‘‘ this must now cease; but, as your lordship is 
_ fond of a wager, I have one for your acceptance. The sum shall be 
your own choosing. Whatever it be, I stake it freely, that, as I walk 
. from this room, the first gentleman I meet—you like a chance, my lord, 
| and you shall have one—will chastise you before the world for your un. 
worthy, unmanly insult to a weak and unoffending girl.” As she spoke, 
she sprang from the room, her eyes flashing with indignant fire, while be: 
_ cheek, pale as death, and her heaving throat, attested how deep was her 
passion. As she turned the corner of the door, her eyes met mine. In 
an instant the truth flashed upon her mind. She knew I had overheard 
all that passed: she gasped painfully for breath; her lips moved with 
| scarce a sound; a violent trembling shook her from head to foot, and she 


| fell fainting to the ground. 


I followed her with my eyes as they bore her from the room; and 


_ then, without a thought for any thing around me, I hurriedly left 
Contrary to their wont, there was less of loud talking, less of uproarious | 


the reom, dashed down the stairs, and hastened to my quarters in the 


| castle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A NIGHT OF TROUBLE. 

Until the moment when I reached the room and threw myself into a 
chair, my course respecting Lord Dudley de Vere seemed to present not 
The appeal so unconsciously made to me by Miss 
Bellew, not.less than my own ardent inclination, decided me on calling 
him out. No sooner, however, did calm reflection succeed to the pas- 
sionate excitement of the moment, thaffat once I perceived the nicety of 
my position. Under what possible pretext could I avow myself as her 


| champion, not asof her own choosing? for I knew perfectly well that the 


words she uttered were merely intended as a menace, without the slight- 
est idea of being acted on. To suffer her name, therefore, to transpire 
in the affair, would be to compromise her in the face of the a 


| Again, the confusion and terror she evinced when she beheld me at the 


| door, proved to me that, perhaps of all others, I was the last person she 
| would have wished to have been a witness to the interview. hat was 
| tobe done? The very difficulty cf the affair only made my determina- 
| tion to go through with it the strenger. I have already said my inclina- 
tion also prompted me to this course. Lord Dudley’s manner to me, 
without being such as I could make a plea for resenting, had ever been 
| of a supercilious and almost offensive character. If there be any thing 

which more deeply than another wounds our self-esteem, it is the assumed 
| superiority of those whom we heartily despise. More than once he ven- 
| tured upon hinting at the plans of the Rooneys respecting me, suggest- 


did with a tone of half insolence that irritated me ten times more than 
an open afront. 

Often and often had I promised myself that a day of retribution must 
came. Again and again did I lay this comfort to my heart—that, one 
time or other, his habitual prudence would desert him; that his trans- 
gression would exceed the narrow line that separates an impertinent free- 
dom from an insult, and then Now, this time come at last 
Such a chance might not again present itself, and must not be thrown 
away. 

My reasonings had come to this point, when a tremendous knocking 
at my door, and a loud shout of “Jack! Jack Hinton!” announced 
O’Grady. This was fortunate. He was the only man whom I knew 
well enough to consult in sucha matter; and of all others, he was the one 
on whose advice and counsel I could place implicit reliance. 

‘What the deuce is all this, my dear Hinton?” said he, as he grasped 
my hand in both of his. 
eccurred, and saw nothing of the whole matter. 
What the deuce could you have said or done?” 

“ Could J have said ordone? Whatdo you mean, O'Grady ?”’ 

“Come, come, be frank with me; what was it? If you are ma 
scrape, I am not a man to leave you in it.” 

“ First of all,” said I, assuming with all my might a forced and simu- 
lated composure, “first ef all, tell me what you heard in the drawing- 
room.’ 

“What I heard? Egad, it was plain enough. In the beginning, a 
young lady came souse down upon the floor; screams and smelling-bot- 
tles followed; a general running hither and thither, in which confusion, 
by-the-bye, our adversaries contrived to manage a new deal, though I had 


*T was playing whist with the tabbies when it 
She fainted, didn’t she ? 
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four by honors in my hand. Old Miss Macan upset my markers, drank my 
negus, and then fainted off herself, with a face like an apothecary’s rose.” 

“Yes, yes; but,” said 1, impatiently, ‘‘ what of Miss Bellew ?” 

“What of her! that you must know best. You know, of course, 
what occurred between you.” 

‘My dear O'Grady,” said I with passionate eagerness, "do be ex- 
plicit. What did they eay in the drawing-room? What turn has been 
given to this affair?” 

“Faith, Ican’t tell you; I amas much in the dark as my neighbours. 
After the lady was carried out and you ran away, they all began talking 
itover. Some said you had been proposing an elopement: others said 
you hadn’t. The Rileys swere you had asked to have your picture 


back again; and old Mrs. Ram, who had planted herself behind a cur- | 


tain to overhear all, forgot, it seems, that the window was open, and 


fact, my dear Hinton, the whole thing is a puzzle to us all.” 

‘ And Lord Dudley de Vere,” said I, ‘did he offer no explana- 
tion 7’ 

“Oh, yes, something pretty much in his usual style: pulled up his 
stock, ran his fingers through his hair, and muttered some indistinct 
phrases about lovers’ quarrels.” 

“ Capital !” exclaimed I, with delight ; “ nothing could be better, no- 
thing more fortunate than this! Now, O’Grady, listen to my version of 
the matter, and then tell me how to proceed in it.” I here detailed to 
my friend every circumstance that had occurred from the moment of my 
entering to my departure from the drawing-room. 

“As to the wager,” said I, “ what it was, when made, and with 
whom, J know not.” 

“Yes, yes; L know all that,”’ interrupted O'Grady; ‘I have the 
whole thing perfectly before me. Now, let us see what is to be done ; 
and, first of all, allow me to ring the bell for some sherry and water— 
that’s the head and front of a consultation.” 





TIMOTHY. 


improve his temper, it’s possible—mind, I don’t say more—but it’s pos- 
sible he may feel better disposed to turn his irritation into valor; a much 
more common process in metaphysical chemistry than the world wots of- 
Under these circumstances, the best thing to do, as it strikes me, is to 
try the cause, as our friend Paul would say, on the general issue: that 
is, to wait on Herbert; tell him we wish to have a meeting ; that, after 
what has passed—that’s a sweet phrase, isn’t it? and has got more gen- 
tlemen carried home on a door than any other | know—that after what 
has passed, the thing is unavoidable; and the sooner it comes off, the 
better. He can’t help referring me toa friend, and he can scarcely find 
any one that won’t see the thing with our eyes. It’s quite clear Miss 
Bellew’s name must be kept out of the matter ; and now, imy bey, if you 
agree with me, leave the whole affair in my hands, tumble into bed, and 


| go to sleep as fast as you can.” 
caught such a cold in her head, and such a deafness, that she heard no- | 
thing. She says, however, that your conduct was abominable: and, in | 


‘T leave it all to you, Phil,” said I, shaking his hand warmly; “ and 
to prove my obedience, I'll be in bed in ten minutes.” 

O'Grady finished the decanter of sherry, buttoned up his coat, and, 
slapping his boot with his cane, sauntered down stairs, whistling an 
Irish quick-step as he went. 

When I had half-accomplished my undressing, I sat down before the 
fire, and, unconsciously to myself, fell into a train of musing about my 
present condition. I was very young; knew little of the world; the 
very character of my education was so much under the eye and direction 
of my mother, that my knowledge was even less than that of the gene- 
rality of young men of my own time of life. It is not surprising, then, 
if the events which my new career hurried so rapidly one upon another, 
in some measure confused me. Of duelling I had, of course, heard re- 
peatedly, and had learned to look upon the necessity of it as more or 
less imperative upon every man in the outset of his career. Such was, 
in a great measure, the tone of the day; and the man who attained a 


| certain period of life, without having bad at least one affair of honor, 


When O’Grady had mixed his glass, sipped, corrected, and sipped | 
e 


again, he beat the bars of the grate a 
with the poker, and then turning to me, gravely said, ‘“‘ We must pa- 
rade him, Jack, that’s certain. Now forthe how. Our friend Dudley is 


consent. Indeed, if it had not been for the insinuation he threw out, 
after you had left the room, I don’t well see how you could posh him 
to it. 

‘Why, my dear O'Grady, wasn’t there quite cause enough !”” 


a with slight punishment. Not but that, when you owe a mana | 
grudge, 


you have it always in your power to make him sensible of it; 

and among gentlemen there is the same intuitive perception of a con- 
templated collision as you see at a dinner-party, when one fellow pnts 
his hand on a decanter ; his friend at the end of the table smiles, and 
cries, ‘ With pleasure, my boy!” There is one thing, however, in your 
favor—” ’ 
“What is that?” said I, eagerly. 

“ Why, he has lost his wager ; that’s pretty clear; and, as that won't 





w moments contemplatively | 


| 
| 


} 


was rather suspected of using a degree of prudent caution in his conduct 
with she world, than of fo lowing the popular maxim of the period, which 
said, “ Be always ready with the pistol.” 

The affair with Lord George, therefore, I looked upon rather as » 
lucky hit; I might as well make my debut with him as with any other. 


| Se much, then, for the prejudice of the period. Now, for my private 
not much given to fighting, and it will be rather difficult to obtain his | 


feelings on the subject, they were, I confess, any thing but satisfactory. 


' Without at all entering into any anticipatiou I might have felt as to the 


final result, I could not avoid feeling ashamed of myself for my total ig- 
nroance about the whole matter; not anly, as I have said, had I never 


| seen a duel, but IT never had fired a pistol twice in my life. I was natu- 
“Plenty, no doubt, my dear Jack, as far as feeling goes ; but there 
are innumerable cases in this life, which, like breaches of trust in law, | 


rally a nervous fellow, and the very idea of firing at a word would, I 
knew, render me more so. My dread that the peculiarity of my con- 
stitution might be construed inte want of courage, increased my irritabi- 


| lity: while I felt that my endeavor to acquit myself with all the etiquette 


and punctilio of the occasion, would inevitably lead me to the commis- 


| sion of some mistake or blunder. 


a 


And then, as to my friends at home, what would my father say ?— 
His notions on the subject I knew were very rigid, and only admit- 
ted the necessity of an appeal to arms as the very last resort: what ac- 
count could I give him sufficiently satisfactory of my reasons for g ing 
out? How would my mother feel, with all her aristocratic prejudices 
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when she heard of the society where the affair originated ; when some 
glowing description of the Rooneys should reach her ?—and this some 
kind friend or vther was certain to undertake ;—and, worse than all, 
Lady Julia, my high-born cousin, whose beauty and sarcasm had inspired 
me with a mixture of admiration and dread. How should I ever bear 
the satirical turn she would give the whole affair? her malice increased, 
as it would be, by the fact that a young and pretty girl was mixed up in 
it; for, somehow, I must confess, a kind of half-flirtation had always 
subsisted between my cousin and.me. Her beauty, her wit, her fasci- 
nating manner, rendering me at times over head and ears in love with 
her: while at others, the indifference of her manner towards me, or, still 
woise, the ridicule to which she “a me, would break the spell and 
dissipate the enchantment. Thoughts like these were far from assuring 
me, and contributed but little towards that contidence in myself L stood 
#0 much in need of; and, again, what if 1 were to fall? As this thouglt 
settled on my mind, I resolved to write home—not to my father, how- 
ever; I felt a kind of constraint about unburdening myself to him at 
such a moment. My mother was equally out of the question; in fact, a 
letter to her could only be an apologetic narrative of my life in Ircland ; 
softening down what she would call the atrocities of my associates, and 
giving a kind of Rembrandt tint to the Rooncys, which might conceal 
the more vivid coloring of their vulgarity. At such a moment I had no 
heart for this; such trifling would ill suit me now. To Lady Julia, then, 
I determined to write; she knew me well. Besides, I felt that, when] 
was no more, the kindliness of her nature would prevail, and she would 
remember me but as the little lover that brought her bouquets from the 
conservatory ; that wrote letters to her from Eton; that wore her pic- 
ture round his neck at Sandhurst—and, by-the-bye, that picture I had 
still in my possession; this was the time to restore it. I opened my 
writing-desk and took it out. It was a strange love-gift, painted when 
she was barely ten years old. It represented a very lovely child, with 
blue eyes, and a straight regularity of feature, like a Grecian statue.— 
The intensity of look that after-years developed more fully, and the slight 


curl of the lip, that betrayed the incipient spirit of mockery, were both - 


there. Still she was very beautiful. I placed the miniature before me, 
and fixed my eyes upon it, while, carried away by the illusion of the mo- 
ment, I burst into a rhapsedy of proffered affection, while I vindicated 
myself against any imputation my intimacy with Miss Bellew might give 
rise to. As I preceeded, however, I discovered that my pleading scarce 
established my innocence even to myself; so I turned away, and once 
more sat down moodily before the fire. 

The castle-clock struck two: T started up, somewhat ashamed of my- 
self at not having complied with O’Grady’s advice, and at once threw 
myself on my bed, and fell sound asleep. Some confused impression 
upon my mind of a threatened calamity, gave a gloomy character to all 
my dreams; and more than once I awoke with a sudden start, and look- 
ed about me. The flickering and uncertain glare ef the dying embers 
threw strange and gublin shapes upon the wall, and on the old oak floor. 
The window curtains waved mournfully to and fro, as the sighing night- 
wind pierced the openings of the worn casements, adding, by some un- 
known sympathy, to my gloom and depression; and, although I quickly 
rallied mys: lf from these fvolish fancies, and again sank into slumber, 
it was always again to wake with the same unpleasant impressions, and 
with the same sights and sounds about me. Towards morning, at length 
{ fell into a deep, unbroken sleep, from which I was awakened by the 
noise of some one rudely drawing my curtains. I looked up, as I rub- 
‘bed my eyes; it was Corny Delany, who, with a mahogany box under 
his arm, and a little bag in his hand, stood eyeing me with a look, in 
which his habitual ill temper was dashed with a slight mixture of scorn 
and pity. 

“So you afe awake at last !’’ said he; “faith and you sleep sound, 
and .’ This he muttered between his teeth ;— and maybe it’s 
sounder you'll sleep to-morrow night! The captain bid me call you at 
seven o'clock, and it’s near eight now. That blaguard of a servant of 
yours wouldn’t get up to open the door, till I made a ery of fire outside, 
and puffed a few mouthfuls of smoke through the key-hole !” 

“‘ Well done, Corny! but’where’s the captain ?” 

“Where is he? sorrow one o’ me knows. Maybe at the watch- 
house, maybe in George’s street barrack, maybe in the streets, maybe 
——: och, troth! there’s maxy a place he might be, and good enough 
a him any of them. Them’s the tovls, well oiled; I put flints in 

m. , 

“‘ And what have you got in the bag, Corny ?”” 

“ Maybe you'll see time enough. It’s the lint, the sticking-plaster, 
and the bandages, and the turn-an’-twist.” This, be it knewn, was the 
Delany for ‘tourniquet.’ “ And, faith, it’s a queer use to put the same 
‘bag to; his honor the judge had it made to carry his notes in. Ugh, 
-ugh, ugh; a bloody little bag it always was! Many’s the time I seen 
the poor craytures in the dock have to hould on by the spikes, when 
shey’d see him put his hands in it! It’s not lucky, the same bag! Will 
you have some brandy and water, and a bit ef dry toast? It’s what the 
captain always gives them the first time they go out. When they’re 


used to it, a cup of chocolate with a spoonful of whiskey is a fine thing 
for the hand.” 


U could scarce restrain a smile at the notion of dieting a man for a 


. duel, though, I confess, there seemed something excessively blood thirs- 
. ty about it. However, resolved to give Corny a favorable improssion 
of my coolness, I said, “Let me have the chocolate and a couple of 
Pggs. 
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He gave a grin a demon might have envied, as he muttered to hin,. 
self, ‘He wants to try and die game: ugh, ugh.” With these word, 
he waddled out of the room to prepare my breakfast; his alacrity ¢>,. 
tainly increased by the circumstance in which he was employed. — 

No sooner was [ alone than I opened the pistol-case to examine 1) > 
weapons: they were, doubtless, good ones; but a ruder, more i)!-{). 
shioned, clumsy pair it would be impossible to conceive. The stoc',, 
which extended nearly to the end of the barrel, was notched wii) 
grooves for the fingers to fit in: the whole terminating in an uncon! 
knob, inlaid with small pieces of silver, which at first L imagined we), 
purely ornamental. On looking closer, however, L perceived that eac! 
of them contained a name anda date, with an ominous phrase beneat),, 
which ran thus: “ Killed!’ or thus: ‘‘ Wounded !” 

“‘Egad,” thought I, “they are certainly the coolest people in th. 
world in this island, and have the strangest notions withal of chee: i), 
a man’s courage!” It was growing late, meanwhile; so that withov; 
further loss of time I sprang out of bed, and set about dressing, !ud- 
dling my papers and Julia’s portrait into my writing-desk. 1 throw 
into the fire a tow letters, and was looking about my room lest any thir: 
should have escaped me, when suddenly the quick movement of horse 
feet on the pavement beneath drew me to the window. As I look« 
out, I could just catch a glimpse of O’Grady’s figure as he sprang from 
a high tandem; I then heard his foot as he mounted the stairs, and t!.- 
next moment he was knocking at my door. 

** Holloa!” cried lie, ‘by Jove, 1 have had a night of it! Help vr» 
off with my coat, Jack, and order breakfast, with any number of mi: 
ton-chops you please; I never felt so voracious in my life. Early rising 
must be a bad thing for the health, if it makes a man’s appetite -) 
painful.” ; 

While I was giving my necessary directions, O'Grady stirred up 1), 
fire, drew his chair close to it, and, planting his feet upon the fender, an 
expanding his hands before the blaze, called out, 

“Yes, yes, quite right, cold ham and a devilled deumstick, |, 
all means: the mulled claret must have nothing but cloves and « 
slice of pine-apple in it; and, mind, don’t let them fry the kid 
neys in champagne; they are fifty times better in moseile; we'!! 
have the champagne au naturel: there new, shut the door; there's 
a confounded current of air comes up that cold staircase. So, 
come over, my boy: let me give you all the news: and to begin: 
After I parted with you, I went over to De Vere’s quarters, and 
heard that he had just changed his clothes and driven over to Clare 
street; I followed immediately; but, as ill-luck would have it, he 
left that just five minutes before, with Watson, of the fifth, who lives in 
one of the hotels near; this, you know, looked like business; and, as 
they told me they were to be back inhalfan hour, I cut into a rubber of 
whist with Darcy and the rest of them, where, what with between |v-- 
ing heavly, and waiting for those fellows, I never got up till hall- 
pa-t four: when 1 did, minus Paul’s check, all the loose cash about me 
and a bill for one hundred and thirty to Vaughan. Pleasant, all that, 
wasn’t it?) Monk, who took my place, told me that Herbert and W a:- 
son weie gone out together to the park, where | should certainly find 
them. Off then I set for the Phenix, and, just us 1 was entering the 
gate of the lodge, a chaise covered with portmanteaus and hat-boxe- 
drove past me; I had just time to catch a glimpse of De Vere’s face. 
as the light fell suddenly upon it; I turned as quickly as possible, ar. 
gave chase down Barrack street; we flew, he leading, and I endeavor- 
ing to keep up; but my poor hack was so done up, between waiting «: 
the club and the sharp drive, that I found we couldn't keep up the pace: 
for:unately, however, a string of coal-cars blocked up Essex-bridge, upon 
which my friend came to a check, and I also. 1 jumped out imme- 
diately, and, running forward, just got up in the nick, as they were once 
more about to move forward. ‘ Ah, Dudley,’ cried I, ‘I’ve had a sharp 
run for it, but by good fortune have found you atlast ;’ Iwish you had 
seen his face as [ said these words; he leaned forward in the carriage <0 
as completely to prevent Watson, who was with him, overhearing whi 
passed. 

“* May I ask,’ said he, endeavcriug to get up a little of his habitual 
—* ‘may I ask, what so very pressing has sent you in pursuit o! 
me 2”: 

“* Nothing which should cause your present uneasiness,’ replied I, in 
a tone and a look he could not mistake. 

“*Eh—aw ! don’t take you exactly; any thing gone wrong ?’ 

“¢ You've a capital memory, my lord, when it suits you; pray call it 
to your aid for a few moments, and it will save us both a deal of trouble: 
my business with you is on the part of Mr. Hinton, and I have to re- 
quest you will, at once, refer me to a friend.’ 


“Eh! you want to fight? is thatit? I say, Watson, they want to 
make a quarrel out of that foolish affair I told you of.’ 
“«Ts Major Watson your friend on this occasion, my lord ?”’ 


“*No; O no; that is, I didn’t say I told Watson how they 
walked into me for three hund:ed at Rooney’s—must confess I deserved 
it richly for dining among such a set of fellows, and, as I’ve paid the 


money and cut the whole concern, I don’t see what more’s expected of 
me.’ 


<*We have very little expectation, my lord, but a slight hope, that 
you'll not disgrace the cloth you wear, and the profession you follow.’ 

“*T say, Watson, do you think I ought to take notice of these 
words ?” 


‘*¢ Would your lordship like them stronger ?’ 
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“*One moment, if you please, Captain O’Grady’, said Major Wat. 
son, as, opening the door of the chaise, he sprang out. * Lord Dud. 
ley de Vere has detailed to me, and of course correctly, the whole of 


his last night’s proceediags. He has expressed himself as ready and 


anxious to apologize to your friend for any offence he may have giv- | 
en him ; in fact, that their families are in some way connected, and | 


any falling out would be « very unhappy thing between them ; and, 
last of all, Lord Dudley has resigned his appointment as aid de-caimp, 
and resolved on leaving Ireland ; in two houcs more he will sail from 
this: so I trust that, you will see the propriety of not pressing the 
affair any further.’ 

“** With the apology.’ —— 

“* That of course,’ said Watson. 


half.past seven.’ 

Watson whispered a few words into his ear; he was silent for a 
second, and a slight crimson flush settled on his cheek. 

*** It won't do for me if they talk of this afierwards ; but tell him 
——I mean Hinton, that, I am sorry, that is, I wish him to for- 

ive.” 
““*There, there,’ said I, impatiently, ‘ drive on, that is quite 
enough.’ , 

“ The next moment the chaise was out of sight, and I leaned 
against the balustrade of the bridge, with a sick feeling at my heart 
I never felt before. Vaughan came »y at the moment with his tan- 
dem ; so I made him turn about and set me down; and here I am, 
my boy, now that my qualmishness has passed off, ready to eat you 
out of house and home, if the means would only present themselves.” 

Here ended O’Grady’s narrative ; and, as breakfast very shortly 
afterwards made its apparance, our conversation dropped into bro. 
ken, disjointed sentences ; the burden of which, on his part, was 
that, although no man would deserve more gratitude from the house- 
hold and the garrison generally than myself, for being the means of 
exporting Lord George, yct that, under every view of the case, 
all effort should be made to prevent publicity, and stop the current 
of scandal such an event was calculated to give rise to in the city. 

‘“* No fear of that, I hope,” said [. 

“ Every fear, my dear boy. We live in a village here; every man 
hears his friend’s watch tick, and every lady knows what her neigh. 
bour paid for her paste diamonds. eodwer, be comforted ; your 
reputation will scarcely reach across the channel ; and one’s notorie- 
ty must have strong claims before it pass the custom-house at Liver- 





pool.” 


“ Well, that is something ; but, hang it, O'Grady, I wish I had had 
a shot at him.” 

“Of course you do: nothing more natural, and at the same time, 
if ee care for the lady, nothing morc mal apropos. Do what you 
will, her name will be mixed up in the matter ; but had it gone fur- 
ther, she must have been deeply compromised between you. You 
are too young, Jack, to understand much of this ; but take my word 
for it Fight about your sister, your aunt, your maternal grand- 
mother, if you like, but never for the girl yow are about to marry. 
It involves a false position to both her and yourself ; and now that I 
am giving advice, just give me another cutlet. I say, Corny, any 
not potatoes ?” 

. “ Thim was hot a while ago,” said Corny, without taking his hands 
from his pockets. 

* Well, it is pleasant to knoweventhat. Put that pistol-case back 
aga’n. Ah! there goes Vaughan ; I waat a word with him.” 

So saying, he sprang up, and hastened down stairs. 

** What did he say I was to do with the pistols ?” said Corny, as 
he polished the case with the ample cuff of his coat. 

“You are to put them by——we shan’t want them this mcrn 
ing.” 

“And there is to be no dewil after all,” said he with a most fien. 
dish grin. ‘* Ugh, ugh, didn’t I know it? Ye'’s come from the 
wrong side of the water for that. It’s little powder ye blame, for all 
your talking.” 

Taking out one of the pistols as he spoke, he examined the lock 
fora few minutes patiently, and then muttered to himself—* Wasn't 
I right to put in the ould flints?_ The devil a more ye’d be deing, I 
guessed, nor making a flash in the pan !” 


It was rather difficult, even with every allowance for Mr. Dela- 
ny’s temper, to submit to his insolence patiently. After all, there 
was nothing better to be done ; for Corny was even greater in reply 
than attack, and any rejoinder on my part would unquestionably 
have made me fare the worse. Endeavouring, therefore; to hum a 
tune, I strolled to the window, and looked out ; while the impertur- 
bable Corny, opening the opposite sash, squibbed oif both pistols, pre- 
vious to replacing them in the box. 

I cannot say what it was in the gesture and the action of this lit. 
tle fiend ; but somehow the air of absurdity thus thrown over our 
quarrel by the ludicrous termination, hurt me éceply ; and Corny’s 
face, as he snapped the trigger, was a direct insult. All my self-re- 
spect, all my self-approval gave way in a moment, and I could think 
of nething but cross Corny’s commentary on my courage. 

* Yes,” said I, half-aloud, “ it is a confounded country! If for 
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nothing else that every class and condition of man thinks himselt 
capable to pronounce upon his neighbour. Hard drink and duelling 
are the national penates ; and-Heaven help him who does not adopt 
the religion of the land! My English servant would as soon have 
thought of criticising a chorus of Euripides, as my conduct ; and yet 
this little wretch not only does so, but does it to my face, superad- 
ding a sneer upon my country.” 

This, like many other of my carly reflections on Ireland, had its. 
grain of truth, and its bushel of fallacy ; and before I quitted the 


| land, I learned to make the distinction. 
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“*T say,’ cried Herbert, ‘ we shall be late at the pigeon-house: it’s | 
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( Continued from page 293.) 
CHAPTER V. 


Jerry Tripe displays his Principles —An Inquiry into Frolics.—Joey 
Pike meets with Promotion.—An early Walk that is not good for 
Digestion.— The Principal, the Second, and the Bottle-holder. 


While one of the servants went round to the stables, to bring up the 
cantering galloway, and the Chevalier de Lunatico stcod upon the steps 
of the house, enjoying the beams of his own sweet planet a3 much as 
any of the Chloes of Mr. Moore’s lyrics, he was joined by no less a per- 
son than Jerry Tripe himself, who approached with a courteous saluta- 
tion of “ No offence, I hope, sir; but I cannot be mistaken in supposing 
you the gentleman with whom I exchanged a few words in the lane, 
an hour or two ago.” 

“If I had had a pistol,” replied Mr. de Lunatico, ‘“ we should have 
exchanged shots, Signor Tripe !”’ 

“No; that we shouldn’t, sir,” replied the butler, *‘ for whatever you 
might have given me out of your pistol, there was nothing in mine to re- 
tun!” 

“Very singular !” said the chevalier—‘I should think you well de- 
served a ticket for St. Luke’s, my good friend, if you really mean to say 
that, when you incurred all the risk of such an exploit, you left yourself 
without the means of defence, when it could not cost you the twentieth 
part of a farthing to buy a bullet for your pistol. Why, sir, you must be 
a lunatic !” 

“Not at all, sir, not at all,” replied the butler. ‘“ You call it an 
exploit; I ‘say, it is but a frolic; and if I should be caught, the 
frolic is proved by my having no shot in my pistol. I have a friend, 
and a fellow-servant in the family here, who is ready to swear any 
thing I hke, and will prove any night in the week, that T have a bet 
with him, to take a purse in the lane, all for the sake of a frolic!” 

“There must be very strange laws in your country,” said the cheva- 
lier, ‘if they tolerate such frolics as that, Master Tripe.” 

‘That may be, sir,” answered the butler, “but I can tell you, they 
tolerate frolics ten times worse, every day. It matters little to you if 
yuu lose a pound or two—but many a woman has been frightened to 
death; many a poor girl ruined, body and soul; many an honest man 
lost his life, all for the sake of an honorable gentleman’s frolic !” 

“And pray, how does the law deal with such frolics and personages ?”” 
asked Mr. de Lunatico. 

“Fines them five shillings,” replied the butler, “and discharges 
them, with a warning not to do so any more.” 

«You are a very lenient people,” said the Chevalier de Lunatico. 

“Very,” said the butler, “to vice in high station—but here comes 
your honor’s horse; so I won’t detain you any longer, but will wish 
you a pleasant ride, and may you meet with no fresh solicitor upon the 
king’s highway.” 

The Chevalier de Lunatico, perfectly satisfied with this explanation, 
mounted his steed and rode away; and as we will not trouble the reader 
with any more of the picturesque, we will land him at ence at the door 
of the Half Moon, in the little village of Outrun, where he was received 
by Joey Pike, in the attitude of the Apollo Belvidere; only that. in- 
stead of a bow, which the Delphic god is supposed to have been armed 
with, the renowned Joey held in his right hand a lantern. 

‘“‘ Here, here! ostler, ostler!” he cried, “presto, presto, take the 
gentleman’s cheval. Allow me, monsignore, to conduct you intu the 
camera, where Signor Worrel is waiting for you;’’ and he accordingly 
led the chevalier forward, with his usual tiptoe step, finding a way pece 


_ liarly his own of opening the parlor door, and beaming upon the cheva- 


lier, as he passed, a smile of ineffable sweetness and self-satisfaction. 
At the same time he asked, “Is there any thing farther for your ser- 
vice, sir? [ shall be delfghted to accomplish your volonty.” 


Having said this as a mere matter of courtesy, Joey was about to retire 
with his right haxd thrust into the bosom of his velvet waistcoat, when. 
the chevalier stopped him, saying— 

“Stop a moment, Master Pike ; I think you are in search of a place. 
Is it not so? and you are only upon the books of the landlady here as & 
sort of supernumerary.” 
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“A punto, a punto, signor, I mean to say precisement,” replied 
Joey Pike, “Iam here, sir, as it were, in an intermediate state; in 
fact, what my friend the famous naturalist, Mr. Winken de Worde, 
used wo call a pupa. That is to say, something between a caterpillar 
avd a butterfly. 
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circulating; the wall too, comes a little close upen us here; scarcely 
gives aman a fair chance. There’s a wider spot out beyond there, tha, 
will suit our purpose better. Joey,” he continued, when they ha: 


reached the spot, “‘ put down the case by those bushes ; _— it, rub the 


| flints with a piece of leather, to take off all moisture, an 


«He meant a puppy, Joey,” said Harry Worrel, who, to tell the | 


truth, was somewhat impatient to know the result of the chevalier’s vi- 
sit to Outrun castle, “and I dare say Mrs. Muggins will be very glad to 
get rid of you.” 

“She will be extasice, IL have no doubt, sir,” replied Joey. 


a marvellously good woman, but has an eye to the dinart.— 


“ She is | 


Consequently, as she considers me more ornamental than useful, I | 


doubt not she will be glad when I kiss her hand upon taking my 
congec. 

«* Well, then,”’ said the chevalier, ‘‘ what wages do you demand, Mas- 
‘ter Pike?” 

“ Sir,” replied Joey, whose intention was to say what a more homely 
man would have couched in the words, ‘ whatever your honor pleases,” 
“‘Sir, I was never avare. I will take guanto, your worship thinks 
tanto.” 

“‘ Well, then,” replied the chevalier, “go and settle the matter with 
your present mistress, and consider yourself my servant from this mo- 
ment.” 

Joey laid his hand upon his heart, bent his head till his chin touched 
his breast, swept back with two fingers the hair that had fallen over his 
forehead, and, with a look of conscious importance, took his departare 
from the room. . 

“ We shall want some one with us to-morrow,” said the chevalier} *‘ to 
carry the pistols and all that sort of thing.” 

“‘ Then it is all settled,” said Worrel, who had listened with a look of 
some anxiety. “ Well, the matter having come to this, nothing remains 
but to carry it through with spirit. I would rather have avoided it, had 
it been possibl; but such not being the case, we must make the best of 
it. There is the case of pistols, chevalier, we must see that they are in 
gooi1 order. Here, I have written a letter to Laura, in case of the 
worst, which you must take care of, and deliver it to her with your own 
hand.” 

“ Pooh! there will be no ocacsion for that,’’ said the chevalier, ‘“ the 
fellow fainted at the very sight of your cartel, and though they may screw 
him up to come to the ground, I will answer for it, that when he is there, 
he will not be able to hit a haystack at ten yards—and yet, this is to be 
a man of honor and of courage !” 

The rest of that night’s affairs were soon settled; the chevalier, who 
-seemed an experienced hand at such things, sent his friend to bed early, 
and calling Joey Pike into the room, gave him an intimation of the busi- 
ness they were to be engaged in on the following day. The news threw 
Joey into a state of nervous excitement, which produced innumerable 
mew airs and graces of person, so thathe seemed an Egyptian-dancing 
girl, a Turkish dervise, a performer Upoa the slack rope, and Fanny 
Eissler all combined. Such were the contortioas, the attitudes, and the 
positions into which he twisted himself. Let it be understood by the 
learned reader, that his convulsive graces were produced by no dislike to 
the business in which he was to take a part, but the vast importance 
which he gained in his own eyes, by having any share in a real duel, and 
positive affair of blood and murder, worked upon his exciteable imagina- 
tion to such a degree, that step by step he fancied himself, first a second, 
then a principal, called it mentally “ our duel,” and drew visionary com- 
parisons between himself, Godfrey of Bouillon, Scipio Africanus, Quintus 
Curtius, and Tippo Saib. It is well that the throne of the Indies was 
not before him at that moment, or he would, have jum ed into it and sat 
down. Se great was his opinion of his own capacity, that he would have 
undertaken to rule Europe for half-a-crown. That he might not be a 
moment later than the time in calling the chevalier and Mr. Worrel, he 
sat upon the stairs all night, with the pistol-case underneath him, and 
whea he fell asleep for half an hour, he dreamed that he was some very 
great man indeed, but whether it was the Duke of Wellington, or Mar- 
shal Blucher, Ude, or Doctor Morrison, he could not well tell. He 
started up, however, with the clock striking four, and creeping quietly 
up a step or two higher, knocked first at the door of Mr. Worre!, and 
shen at that of the chevalier. The latter put out his head immediately, 
saying, in a low voice, “* Two cups of warm coffee, Joey, and two or three 
slices of dry toast, but take Mr. Worrel up some water first; the man 
that fights unshaved is lost!” 


Just as the clock was striking five, the Chevalier de Lunatico, with 
‘the tip of his nose rather blue from the chill freshness of the morning ; 
Harry Worrel, looking firm and grave, and marching with an upright 
©arriage and a calm step; and Joey Pike, carrying the pistols on tip- 
toes, as if he was afraid of alarming the mice in the cellars as they pass- 
ed, took their way down the road that ran through the village of Outrun, 
passed the house of the sexton and clerk, skirted the wall of the church- 
yard, over which the young gentleman took a look at his father’s grave, 
and then turning into the lane which led towards the castle, walked on 
with a deliberate step towards the place of rendezvous. At first there 
was very litle light in the sky, and the morning was still gray when they 
arrived at the spot, which, by the n’ st calculation, the chevalier looked 
upon as the middle term between ihe village and the mansion. 

“ Five minutes before our time, my dear sir,” said the chevalier, “ but 
on all occasions, it is better to be too soon than too late. Let us walk 
na little, we shall find them coming, and it is well to keep the blood 
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see that al! 
the rest of the apparatus be ready. Be sure that the necks be take), 
clean off the balls, and that each be as round as a marble.” 

“I will do my impossible to satisfy you, sir,” said Joey, and the Ch. 
valier de Lunatico, telling him that his possible would be quite enoug), 
took Werrel by the arm and walked some fifty or sixty yards forwa:) 
and back again. They took another tun, and then another, but 5:))! 
nobody appeared, and Worrel looked at his wateh. 

‘*[ shouldn’t wonder if they did not come,” said the chevalier, © ,, 
he was taken with a fuinting-fit lastnight: he has, perhaps, Leen troubled 
with hys‘erics this morning.” 

‘« No,”’ said Worrel, “ here they are!’’ and, sure enough, there wa, 
seen approaching a party consisting of the three following persuns. 1 |. 
Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse, with steps that did 1. 
seem the most steady in the world, and with a white, emetic-loohin, 
face, appeared between the other two; on one side of him was Tor 
Hamilton, supporting him under the arm with his left hand, and carry. 
ing a case of pistols with the other, while on the left of the peer’s son 
appeared a no less important personage than Jerry Tripé, loaded wii), 
his own particular arins, in the shape of two large green glass botiles. — 
A wine-glass peeped from a pocket of the waisicoat which covered hi, 
capacious stomach, and with his right shoulder, he ever and anon nudged 
on his honorable young master. As scon as they came in sight of th 
opposite party, which was at the distance of about three hundred yard< 
they stopped, bringing their three heads together in the form of a tri 
angle, and Worrel and the chevalier could perceive that the glass wa: 
withdrawn from the butler’s pocket, and having been filled with part ot 
the conteats of one of the bottles, was handed to the pr ncipal perso: - 
age concerned, who diank off the contents, and held it out for another. — 
This operation seemed to restore him some degree cf energy, for he al. 
vanced more briskly than before, and the two parties were soon within 
a short distance of each other. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Fitzurse, good morning, Mr. Hamilten,” said 
the chevalier, with his usual courtesy. 

‘“‘ Devilish cold,” said Mr. Fitzurse with a hiccup, ‘‘aint it, Wor 
rel? Take a drop of summut short. Here, Tripe, pour him out som 
lush.”’ 

“Hush sir, hush,” said Tripe, almost singeing the honorable gentle- 
man’s whiskers, by bringing his nose close to his ear. *‘ You forget, sir, 
you are to be sober—quite sober. You've got to fight, you know.” 

“ Fight, fight!” said Mr. Fitzurse, turning a very blank look upon his 
counsellor, and then a sharper one at Worrel, and seeming gradually to 
awake to a consciousness of his situstion. ‘Fight, fight! Ay, so | 
have, upon my honor;” and the conviction seemed to him anything but 
a pleasant one; for his teeth began to chatter, and his knees to shake 
most desperately. In the mean while Worrel stood at some distance, 
close to his own pistol-case, and Tom Hamilton and the chevalier had 
retired a step or two towards the side of the park, to consult in regard ut 
their proceedings, when suddenly a head was popped up over the wall, 
covered with a large crimson velvet nightcap, which looked dim compared 
to the face beneath it, and the voice of the viscount exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
Freddy, my boy, d n me, have at him!” 

‘* My lord, my lord,” cried Tom Hamilton, in a tone of serious re- 
monstrance, “you promised me you would not.” 

But before the first word was well cut of his meuth the viscount’s head 
had disappeared, and the chevalier and Mr. Hamulton proceeded with 
their arrangements. - 

“ ] am afraid, sir,” said Mr. de Lunatico, “ that your friend is nut in 
a very fit state to fight.” 

“It is the only state that he ever will fight ia,” said Tom Hamilton, 
decidedly, “it is nct my doing, however; it was the peer and the buile: 
settled it between them. However, it was no business of ours, we are 
here for a specific purpose, and I think we had better measure the 
ground.” 





The chevalier bowed, and twelve small paces were accordingly mea- 
sured out. The pistols were crammed, and some little conversation was 
taking place with regard to the time and method of firing, when suddenly 


| the red night-cap and the redder face appeared once more above the wall, 
| exclaiming, “D 





me, what are you all about? Do you mean to 
be all day?” and as soon as the words were pronounced, the vision dis- 
appeared again. 

“ Very irregular this, sir,” said Mr. de Lunatico. 

“Very,” said Tom Hamilton, “ but it can’t be helped; the peer will 
have his own way, and ne 

“ There is excellent fishing and shooting down here!’’ said the che- 
valier. 


“ Capital,” replied Tom Hamilton, “ and, to tell you the truth, that’s 
the reason I stand more than I otherwise would. But what is one to 
do now with this drunken, cowardly beast?” he continued, looking sig- 
nificantly towards the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus, ‘ what be- 
tween brandy and fear, if I take away the butler, who, you see, is holding 
him up with his shoulder, he will be down to a certainty ?” 

“You would not like to go the butler, too, [ suppose ?’’ said the che- 
valier. 
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THE DUEL! 


“Why, J should personally have no objection,” said Tom Hamilton, 
“though he might. But really we must go to business some way.” 

“T think you will find your friend quite sober now,”’ said the cheva 
fie, ‘fear and drunkenness can’t live in the same house together—the 
one kills the other. But, as you say, it is time to begin, or we shall 
have the red night-cap up again. I will place my man, and you must do 
the best you can.” 

Thus saying, he "moved away to the spot whe:o Worrel had stood 
during that expectant five minutes which is, perhaps, the most unplea- 
sant period of any man’s whole life. The pistel was soon placed in 
his hand, and the chevalier, with a word or two of scientific direction, 
left him, and took his stand near the bushes, where Joey Pike had re- 
mained striding over the pistol-case in the attitude of an Agamemnon. 

Tom Hamilton’s task was not quite so soon completed, and it was 
very evident to the chevalier, Worrel, and all the other parties concern- 
ed, that the Honorable Mr. Fitzurse was shaking in the most undig- 
nified manner possible. At length, however, the butler erept away 
with his bottles to the place appointed for the seconds, and Tom Ha- 
milton, keeping his friend somewhat upon the perpendicular, shouted to 
Mr. de Lunatico, “You must give the word, Chevalier, by I 


can’t leave him, so I must make him cover my angles the best way I 
can.” 





But just at that moment up popped the red night-cap and face again, 
and the voice of the peer shouted forth, ‘‘ D me, stand up, sir, like 
aman! Get away, Tom Hamilton! Stand up, sir, or I'll come over 
and cane you !” 

A momentary energy was given to Mr. Fitzurse by the voice of his 
respected parent; his knees became straighter, his back less bent.— 
Tom Hamilton took advantage of the opportunity, and darted away; the 
chevalier gave the word, and, strange to say, both pistols went off at 
once. The ball of Mr. Fitzurse, making an angle of ninety degrees 
trom the line which it ought to have pursned towarda his adversary, 
passed between Tom Hamilton and the chevalier, and left an invaluable 
scar upon the cheek of Joey Pike, who sent forth, in 8 melo-dramatic 
tone, “ Je suis blesse!” But alack and a-well-a-day, no sooner had the 
honorable scion of a noble house performed this chivalrous feat, than 
down he fell at full length upon his face, without sense or mation. 

“ He’s fainted again, by jingo,”’ cried Tom Hamilton. 





ee rn —— —————— 





“D 
night-cap. 

‘*He fulls very like a dead man,” said the chevalier, and the two 
seconds, with Joey Pike and Jerry Tripe, ran up to the spot, while 
Worrel stood where he had been placed, with not the most pleasant 
feelings in the world, and the peer was seen struggling to raise the 
squelchy rotundity of his ab@omen over the wall, though he was unable 
to effect it. 

Tom Hamiltoh and Mr. Tripe were the first at the spot, and they soon 
contrived to roll Mr. Fitzurse over upon his back. His face was as 
pale as ashes, and just in the middle of his forehead was a small wound, 
from which the blood was trickling down between his eyebrows, and 
into his right eye. 

“Get up the pistols, Joey,” said the chevalier, “it is time to be 
off.” 

“D me, he’s dead,” cried the peer, from the top of the wall, ‘‘run 
for a constable, Jerry Tripe—raise the hue and cry—send down the 
people from the lodge.” 

“Oh, if that’s the case, there is no time to be lost,’”’ said the cheva- 
lier; “‘come, Worrel, come, or our pigeon-shooting may have a bad 
end.” 

Thus saying, he took Worrel by the arm, and, followed by Joey Pike, 
with the pistols, he made the best of his way down the lane. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Joey Pike takes care of the Pistols--The Chevalier and the Fox-hunt 
—The Escape--- Worrel’s Interview with Laura. 


The Chevalier de Lunatico, Harry Worrel, and Joey Pike proceeded 
down the lane, as we have said, at first with a dignified slowness, as if 
they would not stoop to run away, but they gradually accelerated their 
steps, till at length Joey pulled the skirt of the chevalier’s coat, and ery- 
ing, ‘ Ecoute!” threw himself into the attitude of the listening slave. 
The whole party stopped for a moment and listened, upon which a loud 
hullaballoo was heard coming quickly up the road behind them. 

‘ We had better separate,” said Worrel. “‘ Joey, take care of your- 
self, hide away the pistols somewhere shrewdly, and let us all meet to- 
night in Mr. Longmore’s garden. I will take across the country. Che- 





me, he’s down,” cried a 


voice from under the red 
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valier, you come 
of concealment.” : 

“No, no,” replied the chevalier, laughingy “fake care of yourself, 
my good friend. If I understood you rightly, last night, all they will do 
is to put me in prison, and 1 should not much mind a fair insight 
into such an establishment. I will join you to-night, if I am not 

mr 
er Good-bye, good-bye, then,” cried Worrel, scrambling up the bank, 
and disappearing amongst the bushes, on the other side. 

The chevalier turned round to look for his newly-acquired valet, but 
Joey had given up the display of grace in repose, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting grace in action ; and such use had he made of the locomotive 
machineryawith which nature had provided him, that all the chevalier 
could perceive of his dear departed friend, was, a pair of legs going ra- 
pidly round a turn in the lane, about a hundred yards in advance. Bei 
thus left to his own resources, Mr. de Lunatico walked deliberately for- 
ward, deternined to take his chance of what might occur, and to leave 
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up the bank here with me, and I will show you a place village, determined to wait in peace the consequences of the late due]. 


it was, however, that the pursuers, if there were any, never 
dreamed that the fugitives, like a hunted hare, would double ba 
their old form, or whether they were misled by a false scon’, or wh 
there were any pursuers or not, the reader will soon be informed ; buys 
one thing is very certain, that they never thought of coming after the 
chevalier to the inn, and that he sat down, about an hour afterwards, t, 
an excellent breakfast, and declared that he felt himself ay 
home in the Half Moon, as if he had been in the whole one, 

“I don’t know how it is, either, Mrs. Muggins,” he said, “ for of a)) 
the people I have yet met with in thig country, you are the least of , 
lunatic.” 

“ La, sir,” said Mrs. Moggins, “ I’m glad you think so; and having 
nothing more to say upon the oceasion, she dropped a courtey, and lef 
the room. In ten minutes after, however, she returned to the parlor to 
tell the chevalier that the Hon. Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse had 
been shot ina duel, this being the first intimation of the affair which had 
reached the village. The chevalier replied, “ Really!” and finished hj. 
roll, and Mrs. Muggins thinking him a very odd gentleman, again re. 
ired. 

’ ro the meanwhile Harry Worrel made his Way across the country, {|| 
in with the fox-hounds, and began to suspect that the outery which coy 
science had changed into the sounds of pursuit, was neither more no; 
less than the halloo of the huntsman. It might, indeed, have surprised 
him, in any other part of the country, to see the hounds out at so early 
an hour in the morning; but he was well aware of the peculiar habit. of 
the master of the pack, who began to chase at six, rode like a madman 
till two, then came in to throw off his red coat, pull off his boots, and 
transact the business of the day as a magistrate, a father, and a land. 
lord, with the most sedate and reasonable propriety. Taking his course 
across fields, and through lanes well known tc himself, Worrel approach. 
ed by degrees the house of Mr. Longmore; and although he had deter. 
mined stoutly not to present himself there till day was over, he continued 
moving about nearer and more near, like a moth flying round a candle, 
till at length, arguing that it would be cruel to leave his fair Laura in 
any doubt as to his fate, he opened the little gate of the garden, walked 
round to the window of the drawing-room—knowing very well, be it re- 
membered, that Mr, Longmore was by this time in his observatory—ani 
took the pleasure of observing her for a moment or two as she sa 
her pretty little head leaning upon her Pretty little hand, in a very pen- 
sive and melancholy attitude. It was one of those convenient wi; 
dear reader, which open down the middle, like a pair of folding door: 
It had a brass handle, too, upon which Hairy Worrel laid his hand 
gently—but not so gently that Laura did not hear it. The sound caused 
her to start up at once, and before Worre] had opened the window, she 
was halfway towards it, There was nobody in the room but herse|; 
and ber lover. She had not slept a wink all night, from a strong sus- 
picion of the errand that Worrel was gone upon. She was in the ac: 
of fancying him shot, when his coming disturbed he 
sequently, there being only one method of consoling herself for all she 
had suffered on his account, she took it at once, like a £00d girl as shy. 
was, threw herself into his arms and kissed his cheek, while tears oi 
joy and relief ran over from her eyes. Under such circumstances peo- 
ple in general love to be left alone together, and we shall gratify them jn 
this respect, as we are precluded by the dignity of our history from fo). 
lowing the course of any personage further than just sufficient to eluc!- 
date its bearings upon the peculiar inquiries of the Chevalier de Luna. 
tico. There is, h ’wever, another personage whose Proceedings we mus: 
take some notice of, as, without entering upon them fully, various parts 
of the subsequent adventures of the chevalier could not be clearly under. 
stood by the reader, who, perhaps, may not be Sorry to hear something 
concerning the fate of the renowned Joey Pike 


(Continued next week.) 
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Famiuies or Lrrerary Men.—The Quarterly Review, in discus. 
sing an objection to the copyright bill of Mr, Sergeant Talfourd, 
which was taken by Sir Edward Sugden, gives some very curious 
particulars about the Progeny of literary men. “ We are not,” says 
the writer, « going to speculate about the causes of the fact—but a 
fact it is—that men, distinguished for extraordinar intellectual pow- 
erof any sort, very rarely leave more than a very brief line of proge. 
ny behind them. Men of genius have scarcely ever done so, Men 
of imaginative genius, we might Say, almost never. With the one 
exception of the noble Surrey, we cannot at this moment point out 
& representative in the mele line even so far down as in the third 

Cneration of any English poet,and we believe the case is the same in 
utees: The blood of beings of that order can seldom be traced 
far down even in the female line. With the exception of Surrey and 
Spencer, we are not aware of any great English author of at all re- 
mote date, from whose body any living person claims to be 
descended. There is no other real English poct prior to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and we believe no great author of any 
sort—except Clarendon and Shaftesbury—of whose blood we have 
any inheritance amongst us. Chaucer's only son died childless. 

kspeare’s line expired in his daughter's only daughter. None of 
the other other dramatists of that age left any progeny—nor Raliegh, 
nor Bacon, nor Cowley, nor Butler. The grand-daughter of Milton 
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The sounds that followed were now increasing in intensit y) every mi- 
nute ; but Mr. de Lunatico presently thought that he heard the tongues 
; of dogs as well as men joiping in the outcry; and in a moment or two 
after, down from the top of the bank shot a large male fox, which dart. 
ed on along the road, and ensconced itself qicty in a large hole under 
the hedge, near the spot where Joey Pike had disappeared. Scarcely 
had Reynard thus entrenched himself, when a number of black and white 
ill-looking dogs, with hanging ears and open mouths, poured down from 
above, some tumbling head over heels in their eagerness, some treading 
the precipitous descent as delicately as if they had been taught to dance 
the tight-rope. The chevalier paused, doubting much whether he was 
not about to be eaten up alive. But the hounds, smell ing something that 
they liked better, rushed forward, full cry, upon the track of their lone. 
backed prey. A more real danger, however, threatened the chevalier 
the moment after, for searcely had the hounds chosen their own course, 
when a gentleman in a red coat, mounted on a splendid black horse, ap- 
red suddenly on the top of the bank, made a violent effort to pull in 
is beast, and came down, head over heels, into the lane below. He 
was just jumping up, when a seeond appeared above, and, without being 
warned by his companion’s fate, dashed on to the very edge, where the 
giving way, the horse slipped, rolled aver, jambed its rider between 
its body and the earth, and striking full against the stump of an old tree 
as it descended, broke its back, and lay kicking convulsively upon the 
ground. Another followed, but with more skill, though not with less 
rashness: he leaped his horse over asmall bush, threw himself back 
with an easy rein, then gave him a lift of the head as they came down 
and hunter and huntsman descended safely on the turf at the bo 
the bank; the only little accident that occurred, being, that the horse 
kicked one of the gentlemen who had fallen as he descended, and broke 
his leg. At the same moment, a number of similar scenes were going 
©n in various Pacts of the lane; and with not much care for the ki’led and 
wounded, the red-coated sentry rode on after the hounds, till a loud ¢ 
of “gone to earth, gone to earth,” and “dig him out, dig him out,”’ 
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bled round the hole to which Reynard had betaken hi 

wed courteously to the different gentlemen he passed, and was 
greeted universally with a benignant smile, which certainly no mative 
of this lower sphere would have received from the Spoitsmen at that 
moment. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said to one of the most prominent of the 
huntsmen, “ but J am @ stranger, and you will permit me to ask, what is 
all this about 7” 

“ About ?”” replied the other, “why, it is a fox-hunt, man,” 

“ And do you mean to say,” asked the cheval} 
and these horses, and all these dogs, have been 

ast Isaw go into that hole 7” 

“To be sure,” answered his companion. 

Sport inthe world.” 


- are such accidents as these of frequent occurrence abe 
the chevalier, 

“Oh, continually,” replied the other, “seldom a day passes without 
something of the ‘kind. I myself have twice broken my collar-bone, 

» Once my leg, and have been once trepanned.”’ 

“And do you really pretend to say you like it?” said the chevalier. 
“ Why, as to liking it, -you know,” replied the other, “one gets accus- 
tomed to it; it is very exciting, you know, and all that.” 


_. What a nice thing a fox must be,” said the chevalier, «| should 
to eat a bit, very much,”’ 


“ Eat a bit of a fox!”’ cried the hun 
rion ! Why, man, you are mad !”” 


_ “T beg your pardon,” said the chevalier, with a low bow, “TI think it 
is you. However, I am much obliged to you for your politoness, and 
shall be very happy to see you all in my country w 
which you will be obliged to do withi 
tenor of these presents ;” and taking 
he distributed them amongst the members of the hunt 
prise. 
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was the last of his blood. Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 

Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, Walpole, Cavendish—and we might 

ly extend the list—never married. Neither Bolingbroke, nor 

dison, nor Warburton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, transmitted their 
blood. M. Renouard’s last argument against a perpetuity in lite 

ty is, that it would be founding another nob/esse. Neither jeal- 

ous aristocracy nor envious jacubinism need be under mueh alarm. 


When a human race has produced its ‘ bright consummate flower’ in | 


this kind, it seems commonly to be near its end.”’ Poor Goldsmith 
might have been mentioned in the above list. The theory is illus- 
trated inour day. The two greatest names inscience and literature, 
of our time, were Davy and Walter Scott. The first died childless ; 
Sir Walter left four children, of whom three are dead, only one of 
them (Mrs. Lockhart) leaving issue, and the fourth (his eldest son), 


though living, and long married, has no issuc. ‘These are curious — 


facts. 





SALT-WATER BUBBLES. 


BY HAWSER MARTINGALE. 


THE DANGERS OF A LEE SHORE. 


When on board of a good ship, with plenty of sea room, a thorough 
sailor cherishes no apprehension of danger, even when the tempest agi- 
tates the surface of the deep, and the hurricane rages with a fury, which, 
to a landsman, seems freighted with destruction to every thing it may 
meet in its devastating career. The sails are securely furled, and the 
ship is hove to under her spencers, or her reefed foresail, or close-reefed 
maintopsail, or bare poles, according to the peculiar character of the 
ship, and the strength of the gale—and Jack turns in, rejoicing that there 
is nothing more to do, and feels as safe on the mid-ocean, asa landsman 
does in his comfortable home in a populous city, seated by a good an- 
thracite fire, jwith his children about ‘him, or reposing quietly in his 
chamber, in the lee side of his dwelling, on a good down bed—and per- 
haps even more so—he is lulledto sleep by the howlings of the storm.— 
The story is well known of the old sailor, who, passing through a street, 
one day, during a storm, was capsized on the sidewalk by a slate, which 


was torn by the wind from the roof of a building, and struck him with | 


considerable force in the side of the head. This circumstance complete- 
ly disgusted the venerable Triton with the shore. He said it would do 
tulerably well in pleasant weatiiér, but in a severe gale of wind, there 


was no place for safety like a staunch ship, well found, at a distance from | 


the shore, lying to under a close-reefed maintopsatl ! 

But a sailor has a great dread of a lee shore, and with reason. Dur- 
ing a heavy gale of wind, with its constant attendant, a mountainous sea, 
it is impossible for any ship to carry sail sufficient to prevent being driven 
bodily to leeward; and when an iron bound coast appears under the lee, 
or sunken shoals, or isolated rocks—ag.inst which the foaming, snow- 
crested breakers are continually dashing, and when, apparently, no hu- 
man means can save the ship from wreck, and the crew from a dreadful 
death ; it can hardly be regarded as wonderful, that even intrepid men, 
who have faced death in many shapes, are appalled at the sublime, but 
torrific prospect before them, and are ready to say with old Gonzalo, 
““Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren 
ground.”’ A lee shore in a gale of wind, is the dread of a sailor, for it 
is not unfrequently the case, that skil!, knowledge, courage and activity 
= avail nothing, when the elements, air, water and earth, combine to 

es . 
It was in the latter part of the year 1811, that a large fleet of merchant 


ships, chiefly English and American, passed from the Baltic into the | 


Ca'tegat and North Sea, convoyed by several British men-of-war, among 
which were the Hero frigate and the St. George, of ninety guns. In the 


North sea a furious tempest arose—indeed a gale so violent and destruc- | 


tive in its effects, was probably never, before nor since, witnessed in that 
part of the world. Many vessels of the fleet, deeply laden, and poorly 
constructed, foundered during the storm ; others were driven ashore, and 
the fleet was finally dispersed. Among the vessels lost in that dread- 
ful tempest, were the St. George and the Hero, with a melancholy de- 
struction of life. The terrible consequences of that storm were chroni- 
cled in the newspapers of the time, and are even now recollected with 
sorrow by many individuals. 

In this fleet was a large and beautiful ship, belonging to Jacob Barker, 
of New York, called the Lady Madison. She was from Cronstadt, bound 
home, with a heavy and valuable cargo, consisting of iron and manufac- 
tures. She was commanded by Captain Swain, aresident of Nantucket, 
a skilful shipmaster and a worthy man. His crew censisted of twelve 
or fifteen young Americans—intelligent, fearless, powerful and active. 
This ship was remarkably streng, being nearly new, a good sea-boat, 
well furnished with sails; and she weathered the storm in a gallant man- 
ner. But most of her sails were blown from the yards, and she received 
some other trifling injuries. After the gale abated, having lost sight of 
most of the vessels which had composed the fleet, Captain Swain re- 
solved to make the Northern passage—that is, instead of proceeding to 
the Atlantic Ocean through the English Channel, to pass to the North 
of Scotland, between the Orkney and the Shetland Islands; a course 
which is frequently adopted by American vessels bound to this country 
from Catteg .t. 


| | The weather continued very boisterous—but after the lapse of several 
days, the Lady Madison had passed the islands, and was apparently clear 
_ of all danger, having the whole Atlantic Ocean open before her. But 
| the wind soon came from the north-northwest and the northwest, and 
| blew a furious and long continued blast, which had the effect of driving 
| the ship much nearer to the northwestern part of Scotland, than was al- 
together desirable. After a short lull, it piped up again from the west- 
ward and blew harder than before. The ship was laid to with her head 
to the southward, but as the scattered cluster of rocks and islands, called 
the Hebrides, which line that part of the coast, were under the lee, at no 
great distance, the situation of those on board was indeed a critical one. 
| And to increase their danger, it rained incessantly, and the atmosphere 
was so dense, that no object was visible, even in the day time, at a great- 
| er distance than from half a mile to a mile. 
The prospect of the weather now became a subject of intense interest. 
| Anxious looks were constantly directed to the westward, with the hope 
that symptoms might be seen that the storm had spent its fury, and was 
| about to moderate—butno broken clouds were visible. It was still dark 
| and gloomy in the zenith, and in the whole face of the heavens—the wind 
> still raged with unabated fury, and the rain fell without intermission. 
| At this time, it was also impossible to form any correct opinion with 
| regard to the true position of the ship. The last land which had been 
seen was the Orkney Islands, since which a number of days had elapsed. 
And every sailor well knows the difficulty of keeping a ship’s way with 
| any degree of accuracy in a gale of wind, in the wide ocean; and in this 
| 
! 
i 
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case, an unusual obstacle was presented—for the ship was evidently sub- 
ject to the action of strong currents, the direction or velocity of which 
| they had no means of ascertaining. Captain Swain was convinced, how- 
ever, that they could not be far from the rock-bound coast of Scotland, 
and that if they fell in with the land, and he knew not how soon that 
dreadful event might occur, their only dependence would be upon their 
| ground tac'le. There were, at the bows, two heavy bower anchors, to 
| which were attached two excellent hempen cables—ranges of the 
| cables were overhauled, and every necessary preparation was made to 
| anchor the ship at a moment’s warning, and test the dangerous experi- 
ment of riding out the gale. A large stream’ anchor was also got in 
readiness to let go—the axes were placed in situations where they could 
| be seized at any instant, provided it should be necessary to cut away 
any of the rigging or spars. Every man on beard was sensible of the 
| imminent danger to which the ship was exposed—but their conduct was 
marked with that courage and fortitude, which ever have, and I hope 
| ever will be, a characteristic of the American sailor. They obeyed with 
alacrity, and even with apparent cheerfulness, the judicious orders of 
their commander, who seemed fully conscious of the great responsibility 
which rested upon him. 

Night came on, and the hurricane, so far from abating, seemed to 
gather new strengtb. All hands remained on deck—quietly, but thought- 
fully, awaiting their fate, for it was evident that the crisis was approach- 
ing. The orders which were is:ued by the officers, were given in few 
words, but in that firm, bold, decided tone, always used on board of well 
regulated vessels—and they were promptly responded to by the cheer- 
ful “ Aye, aye, sir!” of the noble hearted tars. The lead was thrown 
at intervals—but ne bottom could be obtained at twenty or thirty fa- 
thoms—yet it was evident that the ship was drifting bodily and rapidly 
towards the coast. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning, when, all at once, the 
waves seemed to assume a new character. The ship was evidently 
among tide-rips, and a sound seemed to come up from the leeward, as 
of the waves dashing furiously upon the rocks. The lead was hastily 
thrown, and the officer whose duty it was to superintend the operation, 
shouted in a loud voice, “Only twelve fathoms of water !” 

“ Let go the anchors!” exclaimed the Captain, in a voice which could 
be distinctly heard above the wild raging of the elements—‘‘Cut away 
the shank-painters and stoppers !—Stand by to give her cable !”’ 


Hardly had a minute elapsed, before the anchors were cut away from 
the bows, but there was no occasion to pay out the cables. The ship 
gradually came to the wind, and ber progress seemed “hardly to be 
checked, until the cables had been drawn out through the hawse-holes, 
with a force which it would have been useless to attempt to resist.— 
The “better ends” of the cable, however, were very properly clinched 
around the main-mast, and the ship was soon brought up all standing ! 
The holding ground was not good—she dragged some distance, appa- 
rently in the direction of the breakers. The fate of the unfortunate 
crew seemed inevitable, when the anchors took in shoaler ground, and 
held—each of the three ca’les seeming to bear an equal strain—and 
Capt. Swain entertained some faint hopes that the ship would yet be 
able to ride out the gale. 


These hopes, however, were short-lived. A tremendous sea was still 
running from the northwest, which, sometimes rushing over the bows 
and sweeping fore and aft the decks, threatened every instant to part 
the cables, or force the ship from her anchorage—besides which, they 
had good reason to believe that the bettom was rocky, and that the ca- 
bles would soon be cut, or chafed off. Several long and anxious hours 
passed, while the ship was in this critical condition, ere the light of day 
revealed to them in more distinct, but not less gloomy colors, the true 
nature of their perilous situation. ’ 

Directly astern of the ship, and at less distance than a mile, could be 
seen through the mist, a ledge of rocks, against which the waves were 
breaking with terrible force—and at about the same distance, on either 
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bow, appeared high and rugged-looking islands, whose cliffs, bathed in 
spray eas ocean, menaced instant destruction to any ves-_ 
might be driven upon those shores. Captain Swain felt that 
depended almost entirely upon their ground tackling. The 
masts, studding-sail-booms, &c., 
wn at the commencement of the gale—and he debated 
for sometime with himself on the propriety of cutting away the lower 
masts, by which desperate act, she would present less obstruction to the 
wind and might stand a better chance of surviving the gale. But when 
it occurred to him that the bottom was foul, and that his cables, rubbed 
and worn by friction against the angular rocks, might part at any mo- 
ment, he resolved to preserve his fore and main masts as long as possi- 
ble, that, if the ship struck adrift, it would still be in his power to hoist 
a storm sail, and thus avail himself of, at least, a remote chance, of sav- 
ing the ship and all their lives. The mizen-mast was cut away, and or- 
ders were given to have the foretopmast-stay-sail ready for ruaning up at 
any moment—the main staysail (there were no “ spencers” in those 
daas) was also got in readiness to be hoisted instantly, if required—and 
the cables were watched unceasingly by the crew, and with an interest 
which can hardly be imagined by those, who have never felt that their 
lives were, as it might be said, hanging on a rope-yarn! : 

| They were not long in suspense. About nine o'clock a high combing 
sea struck the good ships on her bows, with what seemed to be a resist- 
less power—and it soon became known throughout the ship that the 
best bower cable had parted, and was hanging loosely under the fore- 
foot. The stream cable soon met with a similar fate—and the ship was 
riding in that open sea, exposed to all the force of the wind and the 
waves, by the small bower cable. It was beyond a doubt that this re- 
source would soon fail them, and that the fluke of the anchor, which 
had probably caught a rock, would be broken—or that the cable would 
part, as was the case with her bower and the stream. 

Captain Swain at once decided on the conduct to be adopted in this 
fearful emergency. He resolved not to wait until the ship broke adrift 
—for every fathom of distance between the ship and the reef was worth 
a mine of gold to those poor fellows at that time, when the moaning 
and rushing sound of the breakers, sounded in their ears like their own 
funeral knell. The Captain ordered the chief mate to stand by to cut 
the cable—the head yards were already sharp braced up on the star- 
board tack, and the after ones were braced ‘in a contrary direction—the 
helm was directed to be put hard-a-port—at this moment he issued the 
orders to hoist the foretopmast stay sail. The ship took a shear in the 
right direction, and the Captain shouted in a stentorian voice, ‘ Cur 
THE CABLE !”’ 

It was Captain Swain’s intention thus to get the ship off from the 
wind, that she might make some way through the water, and he would 
thus at/empt to pass through what appearnd to be a narrow channel be- 
tween the reef and the island to the northward. It was a hazardous ex- 
periment—there was a bare possibility that it might succeed—if it failed, 
their destruction was certain—and such would be their fate at all events, 
if the experiment was not tried. The ship, being deep in the water, fell 
off slowly from the wind, drifting all the time directly towards the 
breakers. It was a critical time—and one moment she seemed to be 
gathering headway, and the hearts of the gallant crew were gladdened 
with hope—but the next moment, as they found themselves rapidly ap- 
aera the rocks, over which the white spray rose in velumes to the 

ight of sixty or one hundred feet, they felt that there was no hope on 
earth—and their prayers were involuntarily addressed to a Higher Pow- 
er, to assist them in their extremity. So true it is, that every man, what- 
ever may have been his religious principles in prosperity, will, when 
danger hovers over him, and death in an appaling form stares him in the 
face, implores the aid of the Almighty to avert the danger, or pray to be 
taken to the bosom of his Heavenly Father ! 

The reefed fore sail and close-reefed fore-topsail, although already split 
and torn to ribbons, were loosed and set, as soon as tae head of the shi 
had so far altered its relative position with the wind, that they would fill. 
The ship was now lying in the trough of the sea, and the waves were 


Bg 


making a complete breach over her, and still forcing her to leeward to- 
ward the reef. Captain Swain, who was anxiously watching the com- 
pass at this moment, saw that she was increasing her headway as she 
fell off still more from the wind. “ She goes ahead, my lads !”’ shouted 
he. “We may clear the point yet!’’ This re-awakened hope in the 
bosoms of the sailors. The ship’s velocity was constantly increasing, and 
every moment changed the bearing of the rocks, although it lessened the 
distance. The seamen, appalled at the danger which surrounded them, 
hardly dared to breathe, as the Lady Madison, with the wind about two 
‘points abaft the beam, passed within half a cable’s length of the north- 
westernmost point of this dangerous reef, almost within the very edge of 
the breakers. At onemomentit seemed as if she must strike—a moment 
afterwards and she had passed the point, and was threading her way 
through the channel between the northernmost island and the reef. The 
ship had escaped from that imminent danget, and in their hearts the 
erew thanked their God for their deliverance ! 

But the situation of the ship,even now, was far from being a safe one. 
The gale continued to sweep over the ocean with resistless force, and 
there were no signs in the heavens that its career was soon to end. The 


Lady Madison was hove to as soon as the ship had cleared the reefs | 


and the island. But Captain Swain well knew that other reefs and 
islands were in these seas, and that directly under their lee was the 
craggy and precipitous coast of Scotland, to which they were drawing 


; 
| 


hearer every moment. He had lost all means of anchoring his ship, and 
ge Ae rs a Masbtay a of the direction of the wind—or a jul), 
which allow him to make more sail, and stand off shere. And a)! 
that day did the crew of that noble ship remain on deck, reckless of res; 
or food, gazing eagerly to leeward—until about three o’clock in the after. 
noon, when Captain Swain addressed to them a few words, explaining 
the perilous condition of the ship, and describing the course which he 
had concluded to adopt. 

“Weare now,” said he, “ very near the coast of Scotland. I know i; 
by the soundings, and ether circumstances. It cannot be more than , 
few miles off, and the gale blows as fiercely as ever. If we continue t) 
lie to, we may not reach the coast until after dark, when if we striky 
upon the rocks, we shall all, undoubtedly, be lost. But if we make th. 
coastin the day time, we shall be better able to take proper measure. 
and make exertions, to save our lives. I have therefere come to the con- 
clusion to get the ship again before the wind, and scud before the gule 
with a hope to fall in with the coast before dark, and then we mus! ac: 
as circumstances may determine. The long boat is ready or hoisting 
out, if there should be any prospect that it will be of service ; and | 
weuld suggest that every man should select from among his property 
whatever he most dearly prizes, and prepare himself for a desperate en- 
counter with the waves—for we shall soon be among the rocks, ., 
islands, or reefs, which line this part of the coast of Scotland, and the: 
may the Lord in his goodness have mercy upon us !”” 

The men listened in silence to this address, and hastened below 
carry into effect the suggestion of the Captain. One of the crew select. 
eda choice garment, which he folded in a compact form, and lashed \ 
his back; another encompassed his waist with a handkerchief contain. 
ing a few silver dollars; another, prompted by a better feeling, chose t 
preserve an old silver watch which belonged to his father ; one took from 
his chest a keepsake, which, when he left his native land, he had r 
ceived from one he dearly loved, declaring that if he could save that, he 
would willingly lose every thing besides: and and rough-looking ster 
visaged man, whose iron features seemed to betoken an absence of ten. 
der feelings and kindly affections, eagerly grasped the Bisis, which wa: 
given him by his mother, and while he secured it to his bosom, next hi: 
heart, he declared that even death should not part them. 

The ship was put before the gale, and urged by the wind and sea 
progressed at a rapid rate. And just as the gloom of night seemed like- 
ly to add to the horrors which surrounded them, a high, broken, iron- 
bound coast, appeared directly ahead! The Captain rushed to the bow: 
of the ship, and with a searching gaze he scanned the rough coast, 
against which the mountain waves we*2 continually breaking; but all 
seemed dreadfully monotonous; he saw no bay, no inlet, no beach, be- 
fore him, only a continuous line of rock ; and his heart sank within him 
But suddenly, as the ship drew closer to the breakers, and as he wa: 
about ordering the helm to be put down, in order to bring the ship to 
breadside to the rocks, he saw, or thought he saw—it might be fancy— 
an indentation in the coast, about two points on the starboard bow. 
“ Port your helm!’’ he cried, in a loud and clear voice. The shi 
swered the helm. ‘Now, steady—steapy !” 
sponded the mate, whe stood by the wheel. 

In a few moments the Lady Madison had entered a narrow passage 
which widened as the ship advanced, and was lined on each side by pre- 
cipices of solid rock. It soon became necessary to luff around a point 
when a land locked bay presented itself to the view of the astonished 
mariners, who felt that their dangers were over, and silently ard instinc- 
| tively acknowledged their gratitude to God for their deliverance. 
| Captain Swain gave orders to take in the foretopmast staysail, and 
| luffed up towards the weather shore—and finding what he conceived to 

be a favorable spot, he plumped the ship hard and fast in the mud! He 
was soon visited by some of the rough and hard natives of that region, 
who could not conceal their wender at the evént which they had just 
witnessed. They told himthat he had entered abay in the Isle of Mull, 
by a passage which no vessel larger than a fishing boat, had ever before 
attempted ; that the channel was not only narrow and crooked, but that 
that the water was shoal—being at ordinary high tide, not more than 
five or six feet indepth, but the long continued westerly gales had driven 
the water on the coast, and had raised the tide to an extent never be- 
fore witnessed ! 

As soon as the gale abated, Captain Swain chartered a small vessel, 
and proceeded to Greenock, for the purpose of procuring anchors and 
cables; and after discharging a portion of his cargo, he was so fortunate 
_ as toget the ship off, and to his great satisfaction, he found that she had 
received no injury. He subsequently put the cargo on board, proceeded 

out of the bay, through a large and safe channel, different from the one 
through which he entered, and sailed for Liverpool, where he thoroughly 
repaired the ship, supplied her deficiencies in sails, &c., and sailed for 
New York, whither the ship arrived in safety after a passage of eighteen 
days. 

Such was the narrow escape of the ship Lady Madison. The adven- 
| ture is still talked of with interest by the hardy population of the Island 

of Mull, and may be ranked among the most remarkable cases of pre- 
servation, which are recorded in the nautical chronicles. 

And, worthy reader! May it never be your lot to be placed in a si- 
tuation so perilous, as was the case with the brave and noble hearted fel- 
lows on board the ship Lady Madison. May you ever be preserved from 
the three great evils which are dreaded by a sailor—a leaky ship, a 
calm on the wide ocean, anda gale of wind en a Jee shore! 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have first te apologise to correspondents for the non-appearance of 
articles already in type, but crowded out by the arrival of the steamer at 
Boston. Among these, are the last letter of Mr. Cooper, promised this 
week, the continuation of Tom Stapleton, some excellent papers from 
Mr. Neal, and several other original papers. In lieu thereof the reader 
will find a pleasant selection of matter which would not bear keeping so 


well. The “Commissioner” the reader will find this week, rich indeed, — 


and the other selected articles in this sheet, including “‘ Thomas Spriggs,” 
or the “ Northern Circuit,” are fully worthy of the place they occupy. 


April day has passed over with its usual quantity of stale jokes, and | 


a very few new ones; of none of which, we happened to be the butt. 


Few, if any of our readers, we presume, can make the same boast in- | 


dividually. The whole country, however, is “fooled’”’ by the obstinate 
perversity of members of Congress, who prefer to settle personal scuab- 
bles and difficulties, to doing their duty. Some bitter truth will be 


found in Mr. Mangum’s remarks about the real cause of the distrust ef 


the people in the financial abiliiy of the governwent. 

The Foreign News will be found interesting; principally in the deter- 
mination of the House of Commons to support the present British Minis- 
try. Itis observable also that the conquest of the Chinese does not 
prove the bagatelle that some of the sanguine believers in John Bull’s 
omnipotence and John Chinaman’s imbecility anticipated. The call for 
reinforcements and additional supplies betokens more strength in the 
Celestial Empire than was counted on. In the Indian possessions of 
Great Britain also a spirit of resistance has broken out, which may give 
the Indian Bureau more trouble than they care to confess the fear of. 

The news from Texas is more immediately important to this country 
than the news from Europe. The proceedings of the Senate on Mon- 
day; the sympathy of a large portion of our people for their friends and 
connexions in Texas; the exasperation, independent of Texan conside- 
rations against Mexico; the fact that England may have been negotia- 
ting with the Mexican government, all these causes embodied give the 


subject an interest which, in a time of less general apathy, would have — 


put the country in a ferment from Louisiana to Maine. The leading | 


facts of the news relative to this subject will be found in another place. 
——E 


ZANONI, THE JONATHAN EDITION. 


Early in the ensuing week, will be pablished from this office, Bul- 
wer’s new novel “ Zanoni.” In form it will be like the Quarto Library 
edition of the paper, and in cost it will be the cheapest novel ever 
printed, as it will be given to the public at the retail price of twenty-five 
cents. 

The work is now in hand, and fast going through the Press. A little 
unexpected delay has thrown the time of publication a day or two later 
than we anticipated. at the time of issuing our announcement of the enter- 
prize ; and the delay has been made the pretext of some foolish vaporing 
on the part of the New World newspaper ; but the issue will show our 
readers how abundantly more able we are to fulfil promises, made with- 
out boasting, than our self elected adversaries are to redeem their gas- 
conade. We aay self elected, because, except when they choose to poach 
upon our manor, they can never come in apparent competition with us 
as we have never yet seen any thing in their example worth copying. 





A New Baxx—Not under the “General Law.” It may divert the 
public a little to hear that the New World publishers issued cake and 
coffe» tickets to the news boys(!) on Saturday morning last. The con- 
dition of a discouut was that the boy accepting two tickets, one for his 
breakfast and one for his dinner, value on the face sixpence each, should 
pledge himself not to retail the Jonathan newspaper. The tickets were 
redeemed by a highly respectable subterranean dealer in tea, coffee and 
doughnuts, in Aon street, in whose friendship the editors and conductors 
of the New World are justly proud. And so they should be. 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The most important movement reported since our last, has been the 
sending ef a special message to Congress by President Tyler. In that 
he recommends the repeal or suspension of the land distribution law, 
and the pledging of the proceeds of the land sales to pay the public debt, 
about to be contracted by a loan. He thinks that the offering of such 
security would at once procure the desired loan, without subjecting the 
government to the need of chaffering in the market. Providing thus for 
immediate want, by loan, he speaks of the necessity of increasing the 
tariff on some articles above 20 per cent. as seeming indispensable ; and 
gives as an additional reason for the increase of duties the “ fulfilling of 
the recommendations already made, and now repeated, of making ade- 
quate preparations for the defence of the country.” 
important work of revision of the tariff, the President says: “ 1 cannot 
too strongly recommend the cultivation of a spirit of mutual harmony 
and concession, to which the government itself owes its origin, and with- 
out the continued exercise of which, jarring and discord would univer- 
sally prevail.” For our own part, we think jarring and discord enough 
prevail already. 

The receipt of this message made great excitement among the peliti- 
cians in both houses. The anti-Tyler whigs in their speeches since its 
reception, in both houses, have been more bitter than eyer against the 
President, and the friends of Mr. Clay are now more openly rallied 
against the President than ever. When the message was received, (on 
Friday) Mr. Marshall had the floor, in Committee of the Whole, on the 
Loan Bill, and when, after the reading of the message, he resumed his 
speech, the message furnished him with new matter. Words, hewever, 
on the subject of the Loan Bill are at last suspended, or must be direct~ 
ly to the question, for on Friday the House resolved to take the Bill out 
of Committee on Wednesday. 

The next theme of discussion is the Tariff Bill, reported on Tuesday 
by Mr. Saltonstall. We had not, at the time this edition went to press, 
seen a report of the bill. Of course it will occupy the House for many 
weeks in Committee of the Whole; unless the one hour rule should be 
again adopted, as has been proposed. When, on Monday,the question 
on the one hour resolution came up, it was informally postponed. The 
time of the House on Monday was occupied in listening, in Committee 
of the Whole, to Mr. Gentry, Mr. Raynor, and Mr. Lane, of Indiana, 
who each went into a reply to Messrs. Wise and Proffit’s defence of the 
President, and insisted that the delay in legislation has been caused by 
the President’s friends. In the course ef their speeches, particularly 
that of Mr. Raynor, a great deal of bitterness was shown toward the 


President. 
In Senate, on Monday, quite an exhibition of war spirit was made 


against Mexico. A resolution was offered, calling on our government 
for copies of the instructions given to diplomatic agents in Mexico; but 
it was laid over for the present, on account of an expected special mes- 
sage from the President on the subject. In the course of remarks upon 
the resolution, Mr. Prestun said it was desirable to know if, as reported, 
the Mexican government had made a marked discrimination against 
citizens of the Uniced States among the Santa Fe prisoners. Mr. Sevier 
said he was glad to see a prospect of settling the long standing difficul- 
ties with Mexico. He hoped it would be shown by action, not words, 
that we are prepared to maintain the honor of the country. 

Mr. Preston’s resolution was next taken up, declaring in substance, 
that it is necessary and proper to save the Government from total and 
speedy dissolution, and to pay the Government debts by borrowing mo~ 
ney on such terms as may be attainable. The time until adjournment 
was spent in a party debate upon this resolution, and an amendment 
offered by Mr. Linn to declare the expediency of suspending or repea'- 
ing the distribution land bill, of pledging the public domain as security 
for the payment of any loan that may be contracted, and of reducing the 
expenditures within the narrowest possible bounds, consistent with pub- 
lic safety. 

Mr. Preston said he would not have the whigs desert their posts. He 
would have them sit through August, September, October, patiently en- 
deavoring to do their duty. He advocated earnestly the raising of me- 
ney to meet the indispensable wants of the government, on any favorable 
terms. He would much sooner see a loan of $20,006,000 at ten per 
cent. and ten years, than such disgrace and dishonor as had been cast or 
the country during the last three months. 
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THE LAST LIBEL CASES. . 
The person who conducts the paper familiarly known here as the total 


depravity press, finds daily gratification in the fact that a number of re- | 


spectable men connected with the press of this city have been indicted 
for a libel in speaking of the alleged manner in which he escaped punish- 
mont for libelling the judges of the Court of Sessions. While, however, 
Mr. Bennett congratulates himself that others have been indicted—that 
gentlemen to whom such a thing is a mortification have been presented 
for libel—he must remember that he has still a case pending. The nol. 
pros. will no longer serve his turn; for in a manner, and in a tone which 
will not be misunderstood, the pu lic insist that an attempt be made to 
visit the reckless individual, the contemner of private rights and public 
justice, with the punishment he merits. Whatever may be done how- 
ever to Mr. Bennett, he may to a certain extent defy punishment. He 
is safe so far as this—that it is not in the power of mortal man to heap 
any further ignominy upon him than he has accumulated upon himself; 
and that no sentence of any earthly tribunal can put him in an attitude 
of more disgrace than he has sought, found, and revels in. 

With other conductors of the Press the case is scmewhat different.— 
All men are not born with a natural taste and affinity for the sphere of 
moral filth in which Mr. Bennett is a resident, per choice. He squatted 
in infamy, and obtained a pre-emption right there, of his own free will, 
before the seal of public opinion reached his case, and settled his resi- 
dence in Coventry. When the public plaudits upon his portrait by Judge 
Kent reached his ear, they came to him but as an endorsement of belie 
mak have been his conscious self estimation. Irritate him that expres- 
sion of public opinion certainly did—surprise him it could not; fer he 
ie too well aware of his own character and position to require any inti- 
mation of it from others. That his perquisites as public printer are still 
continued to him, we are much surprised ; but trust that among the reso- 
lations of inquiry now so fashionable in Congress, we shall not long be 
kept waiting for one demanding the tenure and circumstances by which 
an alien, and such an alien, holds a position of such profit, in contraven- 
tion of the express provisions of the Constitution. 

: To returff to our theme, the late libel cases. The proof of good mo- 
tives and justifiable ends removes the character of guilt from the publi- 
cation of defamatory truth, and proof of the same motives will go far 
with a jury in estimating the legal character of a defamatory error. All 
with whom we have conversed censider the circumstances of the late 
trial of Mr. Bennett as warrantirg the presumption under which our 
brethren of the Press erred, or as they are charged in the indictment 
sinned, in alleging that the bench of the Oyer and Terminer was i 
for the trial of Mr. Bennett. It is admitted on all hands that the pre- 
sence of the two Aldermen who sat with J udge Kent on that trial was 
unprecedented and unexpected. Those two gentlemen, of the same line 
in politics, never sat there together before ; and when their unexpected 


sentence over-ruled the wishes and views of duty of the presiding 
judge, it was natural that, taking up one unexpected event, and tri- | 


cing the chain back to another unexpected circumstance, some connec- 
tion should have been imagined between them. 

The manner in which the prosecution was conducted by the prosecu- 
ting officer certainly lacked much of the fire and energy with which the 
public have seen him prosecute less culpable offenders. The whole 
thing, in theatrical parlance, was a decided failure. The sentence of 
the criminal, aggravated as his offence had been, was entirely dispropor- 
tioned to the proved crime. The correction of a great evil, which has 
been looked for from this atrest of a notorious libeller, failed to be 
reached ; and we find him now unabashed, and as reckless as” ever, fol- 
lowing up his trade of blackening character, and aiming thrusts at the 
moral and business character of men the mere mention of whose names 
by him is a libel in itself. 

Under such circumstances, and with such consequences to the public 
before them, we cannot wonder that the press was indignant.— 
The failure of justice in this case we are willing to admit for charity’s 
sake was accidental, and in the disposition of the causes which saved 
the culprit from Blackwell’s Island, we are ready for policy’s sake to 
suppose that mere chance chanced accidentally to work like clock work. 
In our own expressions of opinion we have never charged wilful dere- 
liction from duty upon the Aldermen who senterced James Gordon Ben- 
net to a nominal punishment, for a less crime than others have been 
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| muleted and imprisoned for, to the full weight of the law. This, how- 
| ever, we do say: That the évident motives of the gentlemen of the Com- 
_ mercial, American, and Express, who are indicted for alleged libels, 





_ growing ont of the Bennet trial) fully acquit them, in all reasonale 
minds, of the motives and ends which constitute the libel. So will the 
whole public pronounce, whatever may be the fate of the parties on thei: 
trial. 


—— 


(CF? The last New Wortp commences the publication of Z\NONI, 
by Bulwer, author of Pelham, Rienzi, &c. _The editor of that paper has 
purchased and received froni England, the MSS. and proof sheets of the 
work, at a great expense, which will enable him t6 anticipate the publi. 
cation by any other paper. 


The above we cut out of a country paper, as a specimen of the false- 
hoods which the managers of the New World are causing to be scattered 
over the country. The printers of that journal never saw any portion of 
the “ manuscript” of Mr. Bulwer, nor of the English proof sheets; and 
the “great expense” which they vaunt is most transparent and ridicu- 
lous imposition. It is customary with book publishers to give chapters 
from new works to newspaper editors in advance of publication. The 
Harpers thus gave the World a few of the first chapters of ZaNont, und 
the operation did not cast the World people a farthing; nor can the 
World continue the publication beyond the few chapters they have re- 
ceived and printed, until the work is published in this country. This 
operation is a fair specimen of the usual course of the World news- 
paper. 


ak caailpeii 

Usine A Frienp.—The bexeit of having a friend whose characte: 
for veracity stands unimpeached, often serves those of less pure reputa- 
tion in good stead. Horace Greeley, we believe—though we have had 
sparrings with him—would not wittingly make a misrepresentation for 
his right hand. Seeing through interested eyes may sometimes betray 
his judgment into error, but no persuasion could induce him to put forth 
a statement which he knew to be false, or did not believe to be true.— 
Accustomed to have his word taken, he is not usually ready to doubt 
that of others, and is consequently open to imposition. Of what charac- 
ter then must he regard the friendship of those who deceive him into 
the publication, on his own apparent responsibility, of absolute falee- 
hoods? And yet such is the treatment he has received frum the New 
World people more than once ; sometimes in regard to their circulation, 
and more recently in respect to the “immense expense” at which the 
New World office received a few chapters of Bulwer’s new novel from 
the publishers. Mr. Greeley should take better care of his reputation 
than to let others who have no reputation for truth to lose, use him as a 
speaking trumpet. 

Sn 

A Distinction without A Dirrerence.—Mr. J. Sheridan Hogan 
| is game to the back bone—now that he is safe in Canada, and secure 
He says: 


<n ecentadeeesenuatinatatesiitcess aceite AL LLL ALT ALL LLL A AL 


| from pursuit. 


| _ “I did not, as you say, escape on one of jndge Ransom’s horses ; nor 
| did I see him or any person from him, after I was discharged. My rea- 
| gon for leaving Lockport, rather precipitately, if you will, was not from 
any dread or apprehension of the consequences of any thing that could 
| be either proved or done bythose persons who instituted the prosecution. 
| Tt was on account (as you will perceive by my reported speech) of the 
earnest solicitation of those persons who thought that the ends of justice 
would be much better answered, if I were not prosecuted aé all; and 
you can state this if you please. 

“It is not characteristic of my country, and I hope it is not of me, to 
run away. Buta mob is an enemy that I have no desire to encoun- 
tr, and a jail is the last place which I shou'd seek to test my 
courage. 

“T have already stated, that, asa British subject, I have a right to 
traverse the universe, and to plead my country as a passport; and I 
SHALL DO SO, as far asthe United States are concerned, whenever 
I think proper. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. Sueripan Hogan.” 
—— a ———— 

Ruope Istanp Constitution.—The election held in Rhode Island, 
the early part of last week, to decide upon the adoption or rejection of 
the “ regular constitution,” resulted in its rejection—there being a ma- 
jority of 1297 against it. It is said that there will be trouble hereafter 
in relation to this matter, and some hints are thrown out of a forcible 


revolution. Such a tempest in a teapot will not happen in this genera- 
tion, as a bloody revolution in little Rhode Island. 
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Tue Axctent Mepicat Scuoon or tug West.—In the Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Reporter, we find a gratifying account of the state and progress 
of the Transylvania Medical School at Lexington. At the recent session 
the number of pupils was 271, many of whom were second course stu- 
dents who did not offer for graduation, but will attend another course, 
before offering. The number of graduates was 57 on whom the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on the 9th of March. The Re- 
porter says :— 

On that occasion, Professor Barlett gave the valedictory address, 
which breathed all the lofty, pure and noble sentiments befitting the oc- 
casion. The address was well calculated to make a most felicitous im- 
pression on the graduates, and to “rm them with just views of the 
important sphere into which they had just been introduced. The large 
audience of ladies and gentlemen present, manifested a deep interest in 
the exercises, and left the Hall with enlarged views of the magnitude 
and responsibility of the profession. 


Prof. Bartlett is a New Englander, and was formerly Mayor of the 
City of Loweil. His reputation as a physician, a scholar, and a man, 
will induce a ready response to the correctness of the cpinion given 
upon his valedictory by the Reporter. 

——$—— 

Boston Tueatres.—The good city of Boston is well supplied with 
public buildings by the failure of theatricals. The old Federal-street 
Theatre was long since converted into a building for concerts, public 
meetings, &c. under the title of the Odeon. It is used every Sabbath 
as a church by a Congregational Religious Society; and the character 
of the concerts and other entertainments during the week, are made 
to confurm wo the character of the Sabbath occupations of the build- 
ing. The Lion theatre, fitted up originally for a circus and thea- 
tre, is now the ‘ Melodeon,” and is used for concerts and lec- 
tures. The Tremont Theatre has been purchased for $60,000, by 
a number of members of the Baptist denomination, and will be 
changed forthwith into a church. The Lowell and Salem theatres 
have each been similarly transformed, and are in the occupation of reli- 
gious societies. The Providence Theatre might quite as well be changed 
in the same manner, and would be probably, if it were not for the fact 
that there are more churches already in the capital of Rhode Island than 
the whole population would fill at onee, if every body were to turn out at 
the same time. 





— —— 
Hon. James Bucuanan has been nominated as a candidate for the 
presidency by a meeting of his friends at Pittsburgh, Penn. There will 
be no difficulty in finding candidates enough. Hon. T. H. Benton would 


be nominated, but for the accident that he was born in Scotland. 
a 


UnDIscoURAGED.—It is stated that Mr. James H. Caldwell, owner 
of the late St. Charles Theatre, intends forthwith to rebuild it on the 
same scale of magnificence. It is further said that the rebuilding can be 
effected at a cost of about $50,000. This sum is about one half the 
original cost; but it is so much easier to obtain labor now than it wasin 
speculation times, and prices of materials are so much less, that this 
immense difference may be saved. Jn all business the effect of this de- 
preciation of prices is felt. 

Oe 

Passrorts.—The N. O. Bee thinks that the time is not far distant 
when citizens of the United States travelling in Mexico, will carry their 
passports “on their shoulders.” 

— a 

Vireinta Banks.—A bill has passed both branches of the Virginia 
Legislature, and has probably before this received the executive sanc- 
tion, which fixes the first of November as the day of resumption, by the 
banks of that state. 

— 

A Question.—The inquiry has been made of us who manages the 
repairs and alterations in the New York University. Two of the Gothic 
basement windows have been taken out, and replaced by two of the 
barn window order, an alteration not in very harmonious keeping with 
the style of the building. 

me 

MispLacep Economy.—It is stated that some of the believers in 
Miller’s prophesy, that the world is to come to an end in 1843, have taken 
their children from school, believing it unnecessary to educate them for 
80 short an existence ; but it is not stated what disposition they purpose 
to make of the money thus saved when the world ends. 
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A Treatise oN THE Law anv Practice or Bankruptcy, with 
Reference to the General Bankrupt Act. By Samuel Owen, Coun- 
sellor at Law. New York: John S. Voorhies. 


This work is particularly apropos to the season, and that the reader 
may judge uf the labor and research of the author, we may state that 
the number of cases cited is about one thousand, English and Americar. 
The references, English and American, are over one hundred. In an 
appendix are contained the Act of Congress, an analysis of it, the Rules 
of Court, all the necessary forms, a list of the Commissioners appointed 
in this State, &c., &e., constituting the appendix alone a valuable and 
well timed publication at this moment. 

The body of the volume, an 8yo. of the common law form and size, in- 
cludes and embodies an amount of information, which must be invalua- 
ble to the practitioner, and highly useful to every commercial gentleman 
who is willing to trust something to his own ability to inform himself 
upon the branches of legal science which most nearly affect his interests. 
The work is dedicated by permission to Judge Betts. 

—_—— 

Tue Zixcatt; Or, an Account of the Gypsies of Spain. With an Ori- 
ginal Collection, of their Songs and Poetry. By George Berrow, 
Late Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. New 
York : Wiley & Putnam. 

A highly interesting work, calculated perhaps to throw more light on 
the character and history of this singular people than almost any other 
which has appeared. The history it is true, must be left almost entirely 
to theory; for a people who have no written records, and whose trad.” 
tions are vague to the very mockery of indistinctness, offer few data to 
the chronicler. But the very fact that so much must be determined, if 
determined at all, on presumptive evidence, makes this work of addi- 
tional interest and importance. It will be widely sought, needing only 
an introduction to the curious to secure attention. 

———— 

Bravcnamrs, the Kentucky Tragedy. By the author of Richard 
Hurdis. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. New York: Wiley & 
Putman. 

A novel founded on the most horrible succession of seduction, murder 
and suicide which has occurred. in the present century. The tale, if we 
recollect the newspaper version which was sufficiently circulated, is 
something like this: an unsuccessful wooer, presented himself again to 
his early love, after she had become the deserted paramour of another, 
tendering marriage, and was accepted by her, on condition that he kill- 
ed the seducer—which he did. Then one or both committed suicide.— 
Such, or something in that way, are the leading incidents; and a glance 
at the volumes shows that they are effectively worked up. Those who 
like such fare will find the book to their minds. 

—————— 


Tue Frower Basket; A Tale for Youth. From the German of 
Schnuid. Translated by the Rev. T. J. Sawyer. New York: B. 
Price, 130 Fulton street. 


We have examined this little work with some attention ; and deem it 
an excellent publication. It is not published as establishing doctrinal or 
sectarian points ; for it has nothing of that character. The translator, 
an eminent clergyman of the Universalist denomination, has rendered 
the author as he found him, without omitting or softening down expres- 
sions to which, as a sectarian, he might except, and the book comes be- 
fore us an impartial translation of an excellent story, inculéating lessons 
for which, child or adult who follows their teachings, will be all the 


better. 
EE 


Tue Lire or Lorenzo De’ Mepict, called The Magnificent. By Wm. 
Roscoe. 2 vols. Svo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 

The same, in one volume 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This work has reached its seventh London edition, and the approval 
of the literary world has stamped it standard. The two editions give 
the purchaser opportunity to consult his taste in the selection of an edi- 
tion. Both are embellished with a portrait, and both beautifully printed. 
The octavo edition contains the whole of the notes and appendix, a por- 
tion of the less important part of which has been omitted in the one 
volume edition, to consult compactness. The small edition is of the 
favorite English library size. The Philadelphia reprint is uniform with 
the splendid editions of Bolingbroke and Bacon, issued by the same pub- 
lishers. 
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The other business of the Senate does not amount to much, as it was 


not in session on Friday or Saturday. The last of Mr. Clay’s series of | at such a crisis—has immediately taken measures to resist the invaders; 


resolutions, directing inquiry into the possibility of retrenchment in the 
departments, has passed unanimously. On the others, the question has 
not been taken. 


‘The debate took a bitter and personal character, as in the other 


Presidential chair. He said “there was now an entire paralysis of the 
public mind—an utter want of confidence. I, for one, am willing to go 
home—for nothing can be accomplished by staying here. [ Agreed, said 
Mr. Linn.} More than a moiety of the evils of this country proceed 
from a want of confidence in public men. We have so general an anni- 
hilation of political probity that we know not whom to trust.” The ter- 
givisations of public men and the degradation of public morals—these 


have destroyed confidence at home and abroad. As to the resources of 


this country, they are unbounded—there is no doubt of its ability to meet 
its engagements. The evil is of a different nature. 


They distrust your 
morals,” 


jusaaaliiibeiecai 
LEGISLATURE. 


We last week announced the passage of the School Bill of Mr. Me- 

Clay through the House of Assembly. It still rests in the Senate ; but 
as the decision of the question depends upon Messrs Varian and Scott, 
of this city, and as they are infiexibly opposed to the bill, it will not 
pass the Legislature, at this session, unless those gentlemen change 
their minds, of which there is little expectation. 
\ The Tax Bill from the House, has passed the Senate by a majority of 
one vote. A bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Faulkner, to aid 
in the construction of the Erie Railroad, has been reported from the 
committee on railroads, without comment or alteration, by Mr. Scott, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole. In Assembly, the State 
Prison Bill, and the bill to extend the amount of property exempt from 
Execution, have been referred to Committees to report complete. 


The Governor has vetoed the Bill changing- the mode of appointing 
Bank Commissioners. 


NEWS FROM TEXAS. 


Well—Texas is really invaded. For a long time we have been hear- 
ing rumors that the Mexicans were preparing an immense army to re-an- 
nex Texas to the Mexican Government; but a knowledge of the inter- 
nal divisions, the poverty and bad counsels of the Mexicans has led all 
reasoning men to doubt whether the Mexicans could do the thing they 
vaunted. But the aecession of Santa Ana to the Dictatorship, for his 
power is no less, has thrown a new aspect over the condition of things. 
Well aware that"from the frequent civil wars and confusion which have 
ever prevailed in Mexico, there is a large body of the population which 
must be employed in plunder and throat-cutting, from the absence of any 
ether trade, Santa Ana has despatched them on an expedition which 
will prevent their employment against him by the other aspirants to the 
place which he holds. He thus gets rid at once, of troublesome gene- 
rals, and dangerous soldiers. The Texans would be very happy indeed 
to see Santa Ana at the head of the invading army; but in this they 
will not be gratified. “He knows better. 

‘ The only news to the date of writing this notice is that the Mexicans 
have entered the territory of Texas, from ten thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand strong, and that San Antonio, Goliad, and Victoria, small frontier 
towns, have been surprised, and have surrendered without a blow.— 
Arista, who is at the head of the invading force, wars by proclamation as 
well as by musketry, and promises the Texan people that he will not 
war against them. It is only the government that he seeks to overthrow, 
and he promises that if the people will renounce allegiance to their own 
authorities, and come under the Mexican confederacy, their private pro- 
yerty shall be respected, and civil rights guaranteed. The unheard of 
operation of Mexican soldiers paying for their supplies in an invaded 
«country has actually occurred in one or more instances. All this will 
not, however, induce the Texan people to trust much to the good faith 
of a country with whom they have had to do before ; and the Texans 
have put themselves in the attitude of determined resistance. 
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lose by the invasion, Mexico will gain nothing. Nor are the Uuited 
| States entirely uninterested in this matter; for among the "probabilities 
| we must remember that not only our citizens as volunteers, but our go- 


| before the war is ended; and the embroilment it is posssible may extend 
| beyond a contest with Mexico, to a disagreement, and a quasi war at 


ee i 
ee 


| 


| reach a point at which the Texans will think it worth while to make a 
House. Mr. Mangum declared that the Whig party had been cheated | 


and betrayed by President Tyler, and that he had more respect for the 


| pointed force of ten thousand men into the field; and ten thousand men, 
old enemies of the Whigs than for the power now in occupation of the 


| negotiations with Mexico, to leave us to suppose that she will regard the 


i 


Sam. Houston—the best man who could occupy the Presidential chair 


and has called upon the whole male population to be ready to meet their 
enemy. The first battle has yet to be heard from; for the Mexicans 
may march a long way over the nominal territory of Texas, before they 


determined resistance. It is said that the Texans can bring a well ap- 


fighting for their homes, constitute an army for which fifteen thousand 
Mexicans form no match. 

The consideration is also to be borne in mind that a swarm of 
Mexicans, invading Texas, are upon rather a dry march. Plunder 
there is searcely any—none which carried away can enrich the 
invaders, and little enough to suffice for the current support of a mob of 
Mexican guerillas. A regiment of U. S. Infantry, and a few companies 
of dragoons have been ordered to the Texan frontier on the United 
States, to preserve the national neutrality, but these will be barely suff- 
cient to induce the troops of adyenturers who will crowd into Texas, 
from wearing the appearance of organization as they cross the lines 
The support in men and money, which the Texans will receive from the 
United States will be quite sufficient to save them in extremity; though 
there is certainly much less enthusiasm than would have been exhibited 
in the same cause a few years ago. 

When Texas shall have recovered from the shock of invasion, and 
turns the tables upon her enemy, an invading Texan army will have 
something in the way of plunder to fight for; and this prospective re- 
ward holds out a bait to adventurers the which they will be no means 
slow to follow. If the war is protracted, the Texan marine, we suspect, 
will increase like magic, and the seaboard towns of Mexico, and what- 
ever vessels the Mexicans may have afloat, will find that the land inva- 
sion of Texas by Arista does not increase their security. At this early 
stage of " the hostilities, prophecies are made upon uncertain da- 
ta; bat there is little risk in pronouncing that whatever Texas may 


vernment as a government, is quite likely, if not certain to be embroiled, 


least with a much more powerful nation. England has been too busy in 


possible overthrow of that country with indifference. 

Among our recent English news is a fact which we have reserved for 
this connection, as in some degree affecting this subject. Mexican 
bonds, it is stated, had risen in the English Stock Market to 37 1-2, and 
Columbian also had taken a start. What connexion this fact has with 
the movements of the British government on this continent it is impos- 
sible exactly to guess, but that something is in the wind is probable.— 
Stocks have a sensitive dependence upon governments, and the slightest 
breath of the English Ministry, the smallest indication of any future 
purpose, is quick detected, and eagerly watched by brokers. 

- ——— - 

Temperance Cecepration.—The Washingtonians yesterday march- 
ed in procession through the city. Their line was about two miles in 
length, and occupied an hour in passing a given point. They assembled 
in Washington Parade Ground, where, on the ground made fruitful by 
the tenants of old Porren’s Fretp, who died before a moral revolution 
like this occurred to give them decent burial, affecting and impressive 
orations were delivered. In the evening there was a meeting and elo- 
quent addresses at the Tabernacle, and, in the halls over Centre Mar- 
ket, a Temperance Festival. 





rr 
(> The Great Western sails this day from Bristol for New York, 


and may, therefore, be expected at this purt on Monday fortnight or 
Tuesday at farthest. 


—— 
(= Mr. David Buel has been elected Regent of the University, vice 
Washington Irving, resigned. 
—————— 


> Among the strangers in this city is Maj. Gen. Scott. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Unicorn, Steamship, arrived at Boston between seven and eight 
o'clock on Sanday evening, bringing thirty-five passengers, among whom 
was Hon. S. Cunard, the founder of the line. The Columbia, in which 
yeasel these gentlemen arrived from Liverpool at Halifax, is detained at 
that port for repairs. She left Liverpool on the 4th of March, but like 
the Caledonia met with an accident, though of less moment. On the 
18th, fourteen days out, the intermediate shaft was broken, and the floats 
were then stripped from the wheels, and sail was made for Halifax, | 
which port the vessel reached in safety on the night of Friday last. 


London dates by this arrival are to the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th of | 
March. The leading item of political intelligence is such a demonstra- 
tion in favor of the present ministry, in the Commons, as establishes the 
fact that the present ministry is stronger than®we had been in this coun- 
try in the habit of supposing. There have been several debates, one on 
a motion for a fixed duty by Lord John Russel. The ministry on this | 
question had a majority of 123. Next came a debate on Mr. Villier’s | 
motion, abolishing all corn laws, and after five nights discussion, the 
question being taken, gave a ministerial majority of 303. A third pro- 
position was to increase the daty as proposed by the ministry 5s. This 
was lost, the ministerial majority being 202. 

Money was abnndant, the Bank of England having lowered its rate | 
from 5 to 4 per cent., but there was little demand for it, business being | 
! 


limited to current consumption. The Tariff of duties will, it is antici- 
pated, receive some modification by the financial measures proposed to 
be brought forward by ministers. 

Business in the manufacturifig districts remained exceedingly dull, and 
prices still continued to droop, till goods and yarn had reached a rate 
lower, it is said, than were ever known before. 

The Earl of Aberdeen laid upon the table in the House of Lords, on 
the 2ist of February, a copy of the treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade, to which the representatives of the five powers had agreed, 
but which France declines to ratify. The protocol had been left open 
fur the fature accession of the French Government, but the Earl said he 
was not able to inform the House of the precise date when the ratifica- | 
tion by France might be expected. Rumor, however, gives fuur months 
as the period fur which ‘he treaty is to remain open. 

In the House of Commons, March 3d, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved for leave to bring in a bill authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to investigate all the transactions relative to the exchequer 
forgeries. Meanwhile he advised the House to hold out no hopes of re- 
imbursement to the parties who had suffered by the forgeries; a partial 
investigation having been already had. Meanwhile the subject will 
come before Parliament, in a debate upon the intentions of government 
to reimburs® those who can give the strictest preof that they had no sus- 
picion of the fraud. 

Meetings of anti-corn law people continued to be held in different parts 
of Great Britain, and the amusement of burning Sir Robert Peel in effi- 
gy was stil] kept up. With his majority in Commons, however, this 
could not frighten him much. 

The Royal family was still at Brighton. They had »paid a visit of 
state to Portsmouth, and were expected to commence the levees and 

drawing roo ns of the season, in London, on the 16th inst. 

The Ear! of Elgin, appointed Governgr of Jamaica, was to sail from 
England early in April. 

Letters by the Indian mail, by a new arrangement, have been deliver- 
ed in London, in forty-eight days from Calcutta. The latest dates from 
China are to the 31st November, but we perceive in them no war news 
of importance. The rumor is revived that the Emperor of China has 
ordered Keshen, the Commissioner, to be behaded. No overtures of | 
peace had been made by the Chinese up to the latest date, The re-in- | 
torcements to be sent out to China, were to be embarked in seventeen | 
ships of war, and the fitting out of this armament gave business some 
activity. 

New efforts of “ribbonism” are alleged to have been detected in Tre- 
land, and some convictions have taken place of persons accused of riot 
at the late election. 


= « 

Letters from Germany announce the retirement of Prince Esterhazy 
from the embassy at the Court of St. James. Baron de Nieumann is ex- 
pected to be his successor. 


The Glasgow railroad was opened on the 24th of February. 


The Great Western Steamer is to sail henceforth alternately from Li- 
verpoo! and Bristol. 


The Packet Ship United States made her last passage out in fourteen 
days. That is better than any steamer has done lately. 

All transported convicts will henceforth be sent direct to Van Die- 
man’s Land, instead of Sydney, New South Wales. 

A female pauper in the Union Workhouse at Olney was the other day 
proved to be the owner of a fortune of £500. As soon as she received 
the money she sent for a blind man who had been kind to her in the 
workhouse, and married him immediately. 

The Isle of Wight Bank has failed. Its liabilities are stated to be 
£150,060—assets £46,000. It is said to have been bankrupt for forty 


years. a 


Some air-tight tin canisters, containing boiled French beans, were 
lately brought on shore from the wreck of the Reyal George. A dish 
of these vegetables, on being dressed, was found excellent, though at 
least fifty-seven years old. 


FRANcE.—Considerable sensation was created in Paris, by the news 
that the ether powers had acted without France, in relation to the treaty 
te suppress the slave trade, and the funds fell, in consequence, nearly 
half per cent. A debate in reference to this matter sprung up in the De- 
puties, but produced no satisfactory result. ; 


In reply to a questisn in the Chambers relative to the Quintuple treaty, 
M. Guizot said, that “the crown had made known to its ambassador in 
London, that it could not ratify the treaty, and that it could not take 
any engagement for the future. The French ambassador had been au- 
thorised to negotiate for modifications in the treaty, and the powers had 
declared that the treaty would remain open for the future signature of 
France, without any fixed term. This was the plain and simple state of 
the affairs.” 


_ A rumor was current that the French government has discovered a 
new and formidable plot against the lives of the King of the French and 
his family, and that, in consequence, the most extraordinary precautions 
are taken to guard the Tuilleries and various entrances thereto. The 
army will, it is said, be immediately strengthened by the enlistment of 
5000 men. 


It is stated that Madame Lafarge is dangerously ill, and her physici- 
ans have given her over. 


The manuscripts and copyright of the works of Chateaubriand were 
recently sold at auction for 153,000f. 


We are informed, on good authority, that a marriage between the 
Princess Imperial of Russia and the Duke de Bordeaux, has been finally 
determined on by the ex-royal family of France and the Emperor Nicho- 
las. This alliance is said to be the main cause of the bad understanding 
which at present subsists between the Courts of the Tuilleries and of St. 
Petersburg.—Morning Herald. 


Srats.—Accounts from Madrid are to the 15th of February. The 
government of Espartero did not relish the new Portuguese government, 
and hevitated to acknowledge the recent change at Lisbon. 


Letters from Barcelona state agitation again prevails in that city, and 
that the Carlist partizans are beginning to assemble in the mountains of 
Catalonia. One band is said to amount already to20@ men. There was 
great excitement at Barcelona, and a general rising in the Basque pro- 
vinces was expected. 


PortuGcat.—A bloodless revolution took place in Lisbon in the early 
part of February, in favor of the charter of Don Pedro. The troops de- 
clared for the charter, and could no more be depended on; and the Mi- 
nistry resigned. The Queen then sent for the Duke of Terceira, and a 
new ministry, friendly to the re-establishment of the charter, was formed. 
On the 10th, in accordance with their report, a royal decree was issued, 
putting the charter again in vigor. Three days rejoicings were ordered 
in consequence, and the Queen had been to the cathedra! to give thanks 
for the same. The Junta of Uporto had been dissolved, and every thing 
appeared quiet at Lisbon. Casta Cabral was daily expected, and the 
difficulty seemed to be to reconcile the various pretensions of the leaders 
of the successful side. The Cortes are convoked under the charter for 
the 10th of June. 


Tue East.—The news from French Africa is more favorable to the 
French arm:. 


From Egypt there is no news of any interest. Several changes had 
been introduced by the Seraskier in the government of Mount Lebanon. 
Syria remained tranquil. 


It is said, that the Turkish ministry is in a very tottering state, and 
that Rizab Pasha is losing ground inthe good graces of the Sultan. Se- 
veral important measures of reform were adopted at a Grand Council 
held at the Porte, under the presidency of the Grand Vizier. 


Ixp1a—The London Times of March 1, says that “the insurrection 
of the Afghanastise against our troops, had been a decided failure.”— 
All was quiet at Calabar on the 4th ult. Major General Pollock had 
received orders to proceed to Feronpoor, and thence to Peishwar, to as- 
sume the command of a force assembled at that place, to consist of 
10,000 men, and the object to relieve the troops at Afghanistan. 


The Bengal Herald says, that the fate of our troops at Cabul is almost 
certainly decided. The state of affairs there are represented to be much 
worse than they were before; provisions were becoming scarce, and the 
enemy more daringevery day. The Morning Post states, that Govern- 
ment has just received a sealed box of despatches from the Supreme Go- 
vernment, of vast importance, relating to the intended capitulation of 
the party at Cabul, said to have been reduced to cating their native 
ponies. 

A force consisting of 10,000 men has been taken from the Madras 
Presidency, Bengal Infantry, with Lascars, sappers, and miners, for ser- 
vice in China, and ordered to march on Pekin as soon as the southwest 
monsoon sets in. 

—_—_— 

i> The Whigs have nominated J. Phillips Phenix, Esq., as their can- 

didate for the Mayoralty to be supported at the coming election. 
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THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. s 


A serics of papers have been commenced in Blackwood under the title of 
“The Northern Circuit.” The series purports to be biographies of Commercial 





Travellers upon the “ Northern Circuit.” 1t may be necessary to inform the | 


untravelled American reader, that these “ gents” are the agents of London, Li- 


verpool, Manchester and other large manufacturing or commercial houses, who | 
travel over the country with sample and order books, soliciting purchases. They | 


form a large portion of the British domestic travellers, and from identity of 
pursuit and consequently of artificial character, have become a marked class, ex- 
exhibiting the same peculiarities, and talking in the same slang vernacular. In 
large towns, one or more of the public houses must become the adopted re- 
sort of these gentlemen, each frequenting the house where he is sure to meet 
men of his own kidney. They have assumed to themselves the somewhat ambi- 
tious title of “ Commercial Travellers,” and one room in the houses they frequent 
is designated as the “‘Commercial Travellers’ Room.” Gentlemen on the road 
are always convivial, and the evening meetings of these worthies in large towns, 


take the character oftentimes of a club, shifting in its members it is true; but | 


as each absentee’s place is filled by a new comer, as like to the absent one as one 
pea to another, the club always seems made up of the same persons. At one of 
these mectings, Mr. Smith, a traveller on the Northern Circuit, who, for his 


‘‘ talents,” is elected “ historiographer” of the Club, tells the story of one of | 


his predecessors on the Circuit— 


THOMAS SPRIGGS. | 


Even in early life the character begins to be developed. At the 
fourteen years cf age—for a genius so rapid as his looked with astonish- 
ment not unmixed with contempt on the progress of the students at the 
universities, whose studies, | understand, are seldom concluded before 
twenty—his peculiar qualities were already fully appreciated ; his steadi- 
ness had recommended him to the teacher; his good nature had endear- 
ed him tothe boys. Even his bodily form had shared in the early pre- 
cocity of his character; and, between fifteen and forty, there was no 
perceptible alteration. His features, originally small, seemed to be pro- 
pelled outwards by some inherent power of expansien, tll his cheeks 
ongonred as if he was constantly biowing a trumpet; his nose, as if it 
had grown (like the heart of Mr. Macready, in Coriolanus) too great for 
what contained it. His body also experienced the effects of the same 
tendency to enlargement, and as unfortunately it was precluded from 
gratifying its propensity by adding to its stature, it made up for it by a 
more than ordinary development of breadth and thickness. With a 
pleasing allusion to his configuration, as well as to the sterling good qual- 
ities for which he was distinguished, his companiens called him by no 
other name than the Dumpling; and as the Dumpling he was known and 
cherished in this circuit. 

Twenty years ago, there was a large gig standiag at the door ofa 
house in Water-lane, one fine night in June. The horse seemed accus- 
tomed to he left to its own meditations, and accordingly sank into adeep 
reverie about chopped hay and beans; or, if it occasionally pricked its 
ears, as if recalling its attention to the actual realities of its position, it 
was probably when a loud laugh in the weil known tones of its master 
made it aware that that gentleman might naturally be expected some time 
or other in the course of the evening. It was from a winduw on the 
second story that the sounds proceeded ; and the two gentlemen who 
were seated at a small table with several bottles and glasses before 
them, seemed at that moment to have succeeded in shaking off a conside- 
rable portion of the ills that flesh is heir to; a feat the more to be ad- 
‘mired in them, as, if the said ills are @istributed in proportion to the 
quantity of flesh, the heritable property of both must have been very 


| 


| 
| 
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“Ah, to be sure—except, perhaps, the samples—tell the customers 
that we have some exquisite old claret ready to send to them in about 
three weeks; it will be thirty years in bottle by that time, as Mr. Brewin 
has luckily found a great supply of cobwebs. We shall also have some 
1812 port brewed in about a month; so good luck to you, and a hapyy 
return— By-the-bye, have you had your gig widened !”” 

“No, why do you ask, sir?” 

‘Oh, never mind—only if you should happen to hit it off at Derby, as 
I heard you were very near doing last journey, you can’t carry Mrs 
Spriggs on your knee, you know, aud you'll nearly fill the gig yourseli.— 
You ought to have got a breadth put in.” 

“ Ah, now, there you go—well, you're such a man!” said Mr. Spriggs, 
a little confused, and trying 10 cover his confusion and bis umbrageous 
shoulders at the same time in his great-coat, “ who can have spread + uch 
slily stories ?”” 

“ Silly !—’pon my word, I don’t see any thing silly in the matter ; fin 
girl, I hear—clever, accomplished, piano-forte, worsted work, French 
velvet drawing, and four thousand pounds—Well, good-bye. Get the gi, 
widened—and, I say, get the mare a little enlarged at the same time— 
She’s really handsome, is she?” 

“‘ Handsome !” exclaimed Mr. Spriggs, seating himself, after various 
twistings of the coat over his knee, and contemplating the mare, to 
which he considered Mr. Bolt’s polite enquiry to refer; “ there aint such 


| a stepper in England; and though she’s lost an eye, and puffs a little up 


hill, and is a little odd tempered at times, she’s areg lar-built ange|, e:- 


| pecially if you tickle her in the flank.” 


“She must be a charming young lady,” said Mr. Bolt, as he stood 


| looking after his friend, ‘ and the Dumpling has an odd way of courting ; 
school at which Mr. Spriggs finished his education, when he wes about 


but perhaps Miss Podas has as peculiar a taste in the mode of wovin 
as in the choice of a wooer, ‘The Dumpling ought toe make love to 
seal—egad, and so he does too,” added the wit retiring to his room, 
especially when thecolor of it is green.” 

Mr. Spriggs was not one of those excitable men who make any violen' 
display of their hilarity when under the influence of the patron saint ot 
his profession—if indeed Bacchus has ever been canonized ; his steadi- 
ness and decorum, which were at all times his charhcteristics, assumed 
a deeper shade of solemnity every fresh bottle he imbibed; till, at the 
end of a social evening, it was with extreme difficulty you could over- 
come the impression that you were in the society of a bishop. It was 
only, in fact, the lustrous rubicundity of his countenance, and the extra- 
ordinary and unexpected explosions of laughter during pauses of the 
conversation, whereby he gave a more easy vent to his satisfaction than 
by indulging in long speeches, that you were recalled to a,knowledge ot 
his actual position in life, and divested of all ideas of his episcopal dig- 
nity. Onthe evening of his departure fiom Mr. Bolt, many and loud 
were the bursts of irrepressible satisfaction as he passed at a quick pace 
through the suburbs; and any one, from the tone of his laughter, would 
have been apprised that the subject of his meditations was extremely 
agreeable ; and no wonder, for his thoughts at that moment, and many 


| moments before and after that, were fixed on Julia.Podds. Mr. Bolt’s 


considerable. One of them was Mr. Bolt, the junior partner in the cele- | 
brated wine-house of Brewin and Bolt, and the other, the one with the | 


radiant countenance, now distended to the utmost limits of the human 
skin, his yellow buff waistcoat filled, to the imminent danger of all the 
buttons, with philanthropy and port wine, was Mr. Spriggs. His great- 
coat on a peg, and his whip supported against the wall, gave tokens of 
an immediate journey; and in rolling his eyes round the apartment, the 
sight of these moniters reminded him of his poor old black mare. 

‘Now, railly, Mc. Bolt, you must let me go. I ought to have been 
gone this half hour.” 

“And so you have been, man—you’ve been pretty far gone this last 
bottle. But another green seal will set us all right again,” 

“Not for the world!” 


“By no means,” replied Mr. Bolt. who was well known to be the 


Wittiest man between Temple-bar and the Canonry-house of St. Paul’s; | 


a ; 
who do you think meant to treat the world to a bottle of green seal ? 
It was ourselves, man.”’ 


‘‘ You’re such a man, Mr. Bolt—you’re funnier than any fool I ever 
saw—him at Astley’s iz a joke to you.” 

‘So he ought te be—he’s paid for it. But come, w 
another bottle or not ?” 
_ * Then really, sir, not on the present occasion. I onght to get well 
into the country district by Thursday, and now it’s Monday night.” 

“‘ Well then, Spriggs, you’re asteady fellow, and few men could resist 
the offer.” 

“ They could better resist what we send them, sir, than what we drink 
ourselves,” said Mr. Spriggs, with a knowing look. 


hat do you say— 


description was by no means overcharged—she was clever, beautiful and 
accomplished; and had a clear four thonsand pounds at her own dsposal. 
Many people, ignorant of the jatter circumstance, might have disputed 
her claim to beauty ; as her hair was very red, and there was a charm 

ing uncertainty in her mode of looking at any object, which led the ill 

natured to say she had a squint. She was very ta!l and very thin ; and 
altogether a very graceful creature. Mr. Spriggs hurried his mare, as 
if by dint of extra trotting he could get nearer the object of his contem- 
plations ; he laughed long and loud as he passed through Highgate and 
the intermediate villages ; and had wound himself upto such a pitch of 
joyous anticipation by the time he reached St. Albans, where he had to 
remain for a day or two, that he sat in the gig for a long time after the 
hostler had taken the reins, and gazed at him with a most benignant 
and jovial expression ; every now and then giving utterance to a chuckle 
of ineffable enjoyment, greatly to the edification of the aforesaid hostler, 
and one or two of the waiters who had rushed forward at the sound of 
wheels. All that night he sat in the coffee-room, smiling as if for a 
wager; and after a glass or two of brandy and water, betook bimself to 
his couch in the midst of a fit of laughter, which led the surrounding 
spectators to fancy he was a grandson of Joe Millar. So powerful were 
the effects of Mr. Bolt’s allusions’ on the susceptible bosom of Mr. 
Spriggs. ° 


CHAPTER Il. 


Mr. Pidsley was an ironmonger in Derby—one of the most eloquent 
men in his parish; and blest in a wife, who was the politest Indy of any 
age or country. They were both made happy in the presence in their 
house of their niece, Miss Podds, on whose education no expense was 


| spared, and who set the fashion toa considerable number of the most ele- 


gant young maidens of the town. If Miss Podds got a green bonnet, 


| there were at least a dozen bonnets of the same color in church on the 


very next Sunday; she very often introduced a French phrase into her 
conversation, and half the spinsters in Derby nex as if they had been 
educated in France. In short, she was the leader of the circle of which 
her uncle was the orator—his speeches were listened to with delight, and 
the little supper parties he gave to his supporters were looked forward 
to as the dinners of a great parliamentary leader were anticipated by his 
admiring partizans for months before. Whether from the principle of 
creating eloquence in others, as well as in himself, by the oratorical ef- 
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fects attributed to flowing bumpers, or from some Lumbler and more sel- | 
fish motive, Mr. Pidsley had for some years united the wine trade with | 
his other avocations, and received his priacipal supplies from the stores | 
of Brewin and Bolt. It was ona Tuesday evening, about three weeks | 
after Mr. Spriggs had taken his departure, as we have seen, from the | 
hospitable apartments of Mr. Bolt, that a small party was assembled in 
the large room above the shop in tht house of Mr. Pidsley. That gen- | 
tleman was standing with bis back to the fire-place—supporting his coat 

tails in a most fashionable manner on each arm—and in earnest conver- | 
sation with a very deaf old individual in pepper-and-salt; and here it | 
may be stated in a parenthesis, that Mr. Pidsley, whenever he had the | 
opportunity, always addressed his observations tothe most deaf or most 

distant person in the room. Some people said he did this from a desire 

of being heard by the whule party; a most maliciou$ interpretation of a | 
very praiseworthy action; but great men at all times have had their de- 

tractors, and fr. Pidsley did not escape the common fate. On a sofa | 
was seated a dark-faced maa, with immense whiskers, and eyes so pro- | 
digiously bright and cunning, that you saw at once he was a maz of ex- | 
traordiaary genius. His mouth also was a very noticeable feature. It | 
was very wide and very deep, and yet, in spite of its advantages in re- | 
spect to size, it seemed to feel some dithculty in accommodating the 

longest, the broadest, the whitest, and strongest teeth that ever were fit- 

ted into a mortal’s jaws. When he smiled, there was something awful 

in the display of ivory, and as he was almost always smiling—for he | 
was one of the most captivating men in the town—you need net wonder 

that all his acquaiutance felt the full furce of Mr. Pidsley’s Gloquent ob- | 
servation, who remarked, “ what a haweful dispensation of Providence | 
it would be if Mr, Nokes was inil’cted with hydrafobio—what an ever- | 
lasting bite he would give.” But on this occasion, Mr. Hilary Nokes— | 
who was an attorney rapidly rising in his honorable profession—seemed | 
in no danger of exercising his anexampled powers of biting, except on 

the elegant supper which was now cxpected every moment. But his | 
eyes, glowing with intense ligh’, were fixed on the far performer at the | 
piano, who was enchanting the company with most cloquent music. As | 
she finished each verse, she halfturned round as if to assure herself 
that the attention of the fascinating Mr. Nokes was undivided ; and on 
being certitied of this gratifying fact, she turned round once more to the | 
instrument, and proceeded with the song. Her voice was very high and | 
rather shirill—her form—but why should I waste words in description? | 
Let Mr. Bolt’s panegyric be sufficient. It was Miss Podds herself. 

“ Juler, my love,” said Mrs. Pidsley, “that’s a charming air—I am 
so fond of them Italian songs.” 

‘It's a French chanson, aunt,” answered the young lady, throwing a | 
glance of ineffable disdain oa her honorable relative ; but if the company | 
wishes it, L'il sing an Italian piece.” 

* Oh, by all means,” said Mr. Nokes, advancing wo the piano. “ Do | 


sing thit beautiful thing you sung the other night at Mr. Gram- | 
bler’s.”’ | 

“ Mr. Nokes means that charming song I like so much,” chimed in 
the aunt, wie wa; ulweys amazingly proud of her niece’s performances 
— that sweet thing—1 don’t recollect the words, but it’s something 
about tea, or perhaps coflee, for I never can recollect.” 

“Oh, you mean Di Tanti Palpiti. Do you like it, Mr. Nokes?” 

“Don't L? Ah!——”" and an expressive glance concluded the sen- 
fence. 

In the very middle of the song, while Miss Podds’s voice was soar- 
ing almost out of hearing, in the agonies of the bravura, exciting great 
alarm in the deaf old gentleman, who turned round, expecting from the 
screaming that somebody had set fire to her clothes; while Mr. Nokes 
was looking up to heaven, wondering if St. Cicilia ever had a voice like 
that—the door suddenly opened, and a little fat gentleman toddled into 
the room, and created an astonishing sensation by his abrupt appear- 
ance. The song suddenly stopped, and the fair form of Miss Podds 
was agitated in a very extraordinary manner. Ler face grew {first red, | 
then deadly pale. Mr. Nokes looked round at the intruder, and dis- 
played a row of ivories that would have astonished a hyena. The deaf 
old gentleman got up in a fright, sus; esting that Miss Podds had burst 
a blood vessel; but Mr. Pidsley rushed forward and shook the stranger 
by the hand—‘ Ha! Spriggs, I’m delight:d to se you; you've just hit 
us off at the right time. Collops, my boy, and a hearty welcome to you. | 
Jul», you ain’t forgotten Mr. Spriggs, have you?” 

“ No—TI have—not—forgotten—Mr. Spriggs,” replied the young lady 
in a tremulous voice. 

“Nor never will, [ hope,” said the Dumpling, shaking her hand ; 
“if you did, Miss, I should find it quite impossible to repay you in 
kind n 

At that moment a cough, or something pretending to be a cough, but 
which in reality was a sort of growl or bark, procceded feom Mr. | 
Nokes; and when the unsuspecting Dumpling looked up at the author | 


























of the extraordinary sound, he saw fixed on him such a scowl of hatred 
and disgust, and caught a glimpse at the same time of the fearful teeth 
grinding against each other in such a very uncomfortable manner, that 
he fell into a state of the greatest agitation, and could scarcely com- 
mand himself sufficiently to go through the forms of introduction, when 
Mr. Pidsley, in a long and flattering oration, presented him to Mr. 
Nokes, and prefessed himself in making two people acquainted 
who were so worthy of each other’s friendship. Mr. Spriggs bowed and 
held out his hand, a fat stumpy hand, making up in breadth any defi- 
ciency that a sculptor might perhaps have discovered in its shape in 


= 


other respects; but when the lawyer slowly, and with apparent reluc- 
tance, held out a hand to meet it, so gaunt and long, and of such an 
alarming size, that the little paw of our friend lay in it like a string of 
short sausages on-a frying-pan—he began to repent having trusted his 
fingers within such a prodigious instrument; for he felt in a moment 


| that it only needed a slight exertion on the part of Mr. Nokes to mash 


up his five soft digits into one large and very useless thumb; in fact, into 
a mere continuation of his arm; and it was with a feeling almost like 
gratitude that he withdrew himself in safety from the grasp of Mr. 
Nokes. That gentleman, so far from giving him a friendly squeeze, 
made no demonstration whatever, except that there was something in 
his look which, in spite of the smile he assumed, told the astonished 
Dumpling that his new acquaintance would have great satisfaction in 
putting him te death upon the spot. While these things were going on, 
the supper was brought in, and Mr. Spriggs was delighted beyond 
measure to find himself by the side of Miss Podds. “Lope you've 
been tolerable well, Miss, since the last time I had the pleasure of see- 
ing of you?” 

“Oh, merci, Mr. Spriggs,” replied the lady, “ when was it you were 
here last?” 

“Have you forgotten it, miss? It was on the spring journey. Don't 
you remember the drive 1 took you to Belper; and don’t you recollect 
what day it was? I’ve thought of it very often since then.” 

“No, [ don't recollect what day it was—What was it?” 

Mr. Spriggs laid down his knife and fork; and when be had got 
his mouth clear, whispered in her ear, . 

“ qe was Wallentine’s day. How pretty the birds was a-sing- 
ing! 

The lady stcoped down her head, and tried to hide her confusion, by 
filling her mouth with as much collap as she could carry on the point of 
her knife. 

“T think birds must be very happy animals,” pursued M1. Spriggs ; 
** don’t you think so, miss ?”’ 

“What makes you think so?” inquired the lady, in the same confi- 
dential tone as her companion. 

Mr. Spriggs, in reply, entered into a disquisition on certain pecaliari- 
ties of St. Valentine’s day, introducing very pertinent allusions to the 
custom of pairing, or choosing a mate, on the 14th of February; but be- 
fore he could make any practical application of his remarks, he was 
struck dumb by another fiendish grin from the tortued Nokes, who was 
not quite near enough to hear the conversation, but saw, from the mode 
in which it was carried on, that it was growing more and more interest- 
ing to the parties principally concerned. Miss Podds looked all round 
to discover if possible the cause of the sudden cessation of the Dumpling’s 
eloquence, oud. she just caught the last glimpse of the diabolical scowl of 
Mr. Nokes, before it softened away into something nearly approaching 
the human, when he saw that he was observed. 

“A very odd man, n iss,” said Mr. Spriggs, almost ina whisper, “that 
Mr. Nokes. I’m afraid he’s taken a dislike to me; for I never see no 
where such a angry expression of face.” 

** He’s a perfect gentleman,”’ replied the lady, ‘witha delightfully pe- 
culiar look, an air distingué—he’s so foreign-looking ; you would never 
take him for an Englishman; would you ?”’ 

“‘ He’s the exact picture of the Saracen’s head,” replied the Dump- 
ling ; “ and sich scowls and frowns as he’s been athrowing on me all this 
evening, has put me into a cold sweat. I think I'll ask if he’s offended 
at any thing I’ve done.” 


“Oh, no,” interrupted the lady; “I'll explain it all to him im the 
morning. He’s anesprit-fort, and might make an émeute.” 

“He might make any body mute, for its impossible to speak before 
such a fierce-looking hannibal. He would eat a man as soon as look at 
him.” 

“Do you think so? now, tout au contraire, it strikes me his expres- 
sion is parfuitement charmant. He has a most captivating sourire.” 

“Rear or front, he’s the most horrid looking feller I ever sce; but 
p’r’aps he looks different at the ladies from what he does at us men.” 


Whether Miss Podds would have told Mr. Spriggs the result of her 
experience in this respect, cannot now be found out, for her honorable 
uncle, who had now concoc‘ed the first bowl of brandy-punch, broke in 
oa the conversation. 


‘What's all that whisper'ng about down there, Julia? Are you get- 
ting the London fashions out ot our friend, Mr. Spriggs? Come, Spriggs, 
send in your glass, I'll give you a toast. Gentlemen, sitting as I now sit 
in the honorable position of president of this large and influential society, 
and looking around me as I now look, and secinz beside me as I now 
see, several individuals, either by themselves or through others, interest- 
ed in the toast I am going to propose, I have no hesitation ia calling on 
you all to fill a bumper. Gentlemen, I am not aging to propose to you 
any statesman, or warrior, or king, or other gentleman in a public situ- 
ation in life; ne, gentlemen, I will propose to you a set of individgials 
to which we are more indebted than to any warrior or statesman that 
ever lived; a set of individgials whose whole endeavors is ever to sweeten 
the cares of life, and cast a bright halo of comfort and satisfaction—to 
mollify with its ‘soft oblivious anecdote,’ the thorny pats of our exis- 
tence. I will, therefore, propose to you ‘the Ladies !’ ’—It is needless 
to say with wheat enthusiasm the toast was received. The Dumpling, 
whose face had once more become radiant with good humor, looked in « 
very marked manner into the right eye of Miss Pedds as he put the glass 
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to his lips; while or. the other side of the table, Mr. Nokes tossed off 
the bumper in solemn silence. 

“ T should like very much, miss, to have an hour’s talk with your uncle 
the day after to-morrow, for on Wednesday I must go to Burton, and 
have promised to dine with my friend Mr. Weaver on my way home.— 
When do you think I can see him ?” 

“Oh, any time—especially on business,” replied Miss Podds. 

‘It is on business—very icular business, continued Mr. Spriggs. 

«Indeed !—oh, I’m sure he’ll be delighted tosee you. We dine punc- 
tually at two; you would be sure to see him then.”’ 

“ But it isn’t about wine I want to see him; no, nor spirits neither.” 

“ Indeed !—nothing disagreeable [ hope ?” 

The Dumpling managed, under the table, to get hold of Miss Podd’s 
hand, and gave it a very intelligible squeeze. ‘Oh no, quite the con- 
trary. The agreeablest business in the world—if it all ends well.” 

“Come, Spriggs, interposed Mr. Pidsley, “‘ you’re quite silent to- 
night; and you too, Nokes, you don’t say a word.” 

““One of us seems better employed, sir,” replied the lawyer—* but 
Miss Podds appears quite satisfied, so it’s all right I suppose.” 

“Ah, it’s too bad in Jula after all, to take Mr. Spriggs entirely to 
herself. Come, Jula, you’ve got all the news by this time; do let us 
come in for a share. What's the state of public affairs, Spriggs?” 

But fortunately for Mr. Sprigys, his eloquent host was one of those 
agreeable conversationalists who seldom wait for a reply to their ques- 
tions; and, accordingly, without pausing till our worthy friend the 
Dumpling could collect his scattered thoughts, he took the opportunity of 
answering his inquiries himself. 

“ As for me, I look on them as very bad; and I think I may safely 
say so, for 1 am no party man. I hate party—it’s not English, nor con- 
stitutional, in no sense of the word to be a party man; for then you de- 
pee yourself of the power of finding fault with your own side. Now, 

think it’s a privilege, and I maintain it accordingly, for a free-born 
Englishman to find fault with all parties alike. Tories, Whigs, and 
Radicals, are all bad. Not one of them ever offered me the smallest 
employment in my life. The Tories have principles—very good, stout, 
steady principles—there’s no doubt of that; but then they never sticks 
to’em. The Whigs have no principles at all, and sticks to that through 
thick and thin. The Radicals have principles, but carries "em a great 
deal too far. Two of my journeymen are Radicals, and wanted to di- 
vide my stock.” 

“Why didn’t you get them hanged, sir?” inquired Mr. Nokes. 

‘ Hanged! how could that be? I don’t like hanging.” 

“ Few people do, sir, except in the case of a third party. You might 
easily have encouraged them to go on, sir; and on their laying hands on 
the first watering-pot or stew-pan, if you had just stept up to my office, 
I would have had them hanged in a couple of months.” 

Mr. Nokes grinned with such a malicious bitterness as he revelled in 
the anticipation of the prosecution, that Mr. Spriggs was horror-struck 
once more. The rest of the company, however, applauded Mr. Nokes’s 
fondness for his profession, and anticipated a rapid progress in it for a 
person of so much zeal and ingenuity. 

“Once put a man into my hands,” continued the gratified attorney, 
showing his tremendous clutches us he spoke, and closing them with the 
force of a smith’s vice—‘‘and leave it to me to settle him. I got a 
young man transported for life at last assizes for stealing a pair of 
—- If it hadn’t been for a quaker on the jury, I would have hanged 

im. 

The lawyer concluded his anecdote with a sigh over the absurd scru- 
ples of the society of Friends ; but was cheered by the admiring looks of 
all the listeners, who were loud in their compliments on his skill and 
cleverness. 

The tide seemed very much disposed to run in favor of Mr. Nokes, 
even in the sentiments of Miss Podds. Ladies of talent are always so 
partial to intellectual men, especially if endowed with such corporeal 
advantages as Mr. Nokes; and it is rather a remarkable circumstance that, 
in exact proportion as that gentleman’s spirits rose, the Dumpling’s fell. 
He ev-n summoned courage to endeavor to fix his eyes on the triumph- 
ant lawyer, with a scowl in some sort resembling the glances with which 
he had been favored in the early part of the evening. But the Dump- 
ling 8 eyes were not adapted to excel in the diabolical } on the contrary, 
his features were so stuffed out with round and glistening flesh, and his 
eyes so expressive of hilarity and enjoyment, that Mr. Nokes actually in- 
cluded him in the number of his admirers, and was a little softened to- 
wards him in consequence. Miss Podds now favored the company with 
another Italian bravura, and also took the first part in the duett of 

All’s Well” with Mr. Spriggs. The party became very lively and 
agreeable. Mr. Nokes gave many illustrations of his professional skill 
in furthering the ends of justice, by getting several persons executed 
whom he declared on his honor as innocent as any gentleman in the 
room; and getting others honorably acquitted who were really the per- 
petrators of the crimes imputed to them. The deaf old gentleman, Mr. 
Grambler, joint guardian with Mr. Pidsley of the person and property of 
his fascinating niece, also contributed various anecdotes to the amuse- 
ment of the evenihg ; and when the third bowl of punch was introduced, 
the bland countenance of Mr. Spriggs again assumed the appearance of 
intense satisfaction which it had exhitited at Mr. Bolt’s; and during 
some short pauses in the conversation, he gave vent to a succession of 
chuckles, which, as they seemed to arise from no particular cause at that 
moment, were attributed by each member of the party to a different 
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origin. Mr. P took it as an approval of his eloquence; Mi,; 
Podds, as arising from his delight in her conversation; and even M;. 
Nokes felt Brine | for he thought it was a compliment paid to the nar. 
ratives of his achievements. Yet at the bottom of his satisfaction lurke, 
the most unqualified hatred of the unfortunate Dumpling; and on pan. 
ing at a late hour that night, he conveyed a polite intimation into the ea; 
of that gentleman, that he was by no means pleased with his behaviour, 
and felt himself grossly insulted by his impertinence. He also added, 
that “if there was law or justice in England, he would punish |. 
if it cost him fifty pounds.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Spriggs betook himself to his hotel, thunderstruck and alar-,j 
—what was it he had done to bring him within reach of the law? = [‘_ 
as he suspected—the man was jealous of his attentions to Miss Podd., 
was there any statute against making love to a girl with four thousa: 
pounds, that could by any ingenuity be twisted so as to send him | 
Botany Bay? In the midst of these agitating cogitations, he fell aslec; 
and dreamt all night of standing on the top of a wooden platform, wi 
a rope about his neck, with the savage eyes of Mr. Nokes fixed on him 
in pitiless triumph. It is not very wonderful, therefore, that he awaken- 
ed in the morning feverish and unrefreshed; and he has often said since 
that all that day there hung about him a fearful presentiment of some 
great evil impending over him. All the time he was at breakfast, | 
expected to see the gigantic lawyer come into the room to say some 
thing very unpleasant; and though Mr. Spriggs, with the courage of « 
hero, had determined to defend himself to the last extremity, and eve 
went so far as to keep a cudgel of remarkable size by the side of |: 
chair, he could not concer] from himslf that if it came actually to a per- 
sonal contest, there was not the remotest chance of his escaping annil.- 
lation. The enormous teeth rose freshly to his memory, and the sinewy, 
bony hand from which his fingers bad at first made so gratifying an e:- 
cape, was by no means forgotten. His apprehensions had finally settle:! 
down into an anticipation of assault and battery; for the more he con- 
sidered the language of his adversary, the less possible he thought i 
that it could refer to any } proceedings. But when a considerable 
time had elapsed, and Mr. Nokes had not made his appearance, the 


Dumpling’s spirits began to recover ; he ordered his gig to the deor, pat- 


ted the black mare with the air of an exquisite judge of horse flesh, and 
several times looked in a surprisingly bold and audacious manner to- 
wards the end of the street, where the lawyer resided. He had rigged 
himself with great care, in preparation for the dinner at Mr. Weaver'’:, 
and certainly was a fine specimen of the effects of a true and simple 
taste in dress. He had a bright green coat, with rounded brass buttons 
of arose pattern—light Prussian blue trowsers, with a narrow black 
seam down the legs, and ending at the ankle in a row of mothér-of-pear! 
buttons ; white cotton stockir gs and clean polished shoes, with a large 
flower in the breast button-hole of his coat. He took the whip, and 
fixing his grey beaver on his head, set off on his journey—his thoughts 
strangely divided between his designs on Miss Podds, and the perplexing 
behaviour of Mr. Nokes. But the hedge-rows were in full leaf, the 
birds were singing, the flowers were growing, and the universal happi- 
ness of nature extended gradually to the breast of Mr. Spriggs. He 
whistled a lively tune ; he hummed the second part of “ All's Well,” and 
recalled the thrilling tones of Miss Podds—he also thought of the four 
thoy sand pounds, and of applying a portion of it to buy a share in Messrs. 
Brewin and Bolt’s concern. ‘ Brewin, Bolt, and Spriggs’’—he imagined 
a neatly engraved card containing those words, and it could not be de- 
nied that the names looked uncommonly well—then he thought of a de- 
lightful villa at Brixton or Streatham, and a piano soundirg through the 
cpen window of the drawing-room as he returned from business ; and 
it is even said—so powerful was his imagination—that he fancied two 
or three little creatures playing about the front garden with the slightest 
possible tendency to a squint, and the most beautiful auburn hair—in 
fact, miniatures, delicately executed, of Miss Podds herself. He had 
arranged to send his gig home when he got to Mr. Weaver's, which was 
only a mile and a half from Derby across the fields, and enjoy a delicious 
moonlight walk home at night. Filled with bright anticipations of the 
future, and by a great effort, banishing all remembrance of the truculent 
Mr. Nokes, he went on his way rejoicing. The very turnpike keepers 
were struck with his appearance, and felt sure he had gained a prize in 
the lottery. At a turning of the road he saw a pretty gable-ended cot- 
tage standing on the little knoll in an orchard. The fruit was just be- 
ginning to show ; a streamlet ran at the foot of it—and made a merry 
noise as it jumped over the shining pebbles. “That’s what I call a 
reg’lar nest: pray, old fellow,” he said to an old man at work breaking 
stones on the road, “ whose cottage is that?” 

“Tt was mine once, sir.” 

“Yours?” said the Dumpling; “and how did you come to !ose it 
then ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, 1 was a farmer in a small way, and had this little 
place of my own besides; and I was doing very well till I offended a 
gentleman.” 

“ Ah, there you were very wrong,” said Mr. Spriggs; “‘ you were un- 
civil, were you ?” ‘ 

“ T only told my landlord, sir, that his tenants would be far better 
pleased if he changed his steward; and the steward vowed vengeance 
against me, and told me he would have me in the poorhouse afore he 
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died; and I really think,” said the poor man with a sigh, “that he'll do 
as he said.” «tet Be i yy Loa 

“So he sold you out, eh? 

« Oh, lord, yea, sir; he raised the rents, and sent in such bills for ex- 
penses ; he one of my h horses, and put his own saddle 
on it, and rode it into Derby, got me fined fer not paying tax for a 
riding-horse. He prosecuted me for not doing exactly as he had written 
down in my lease, and though I gained the plea, the expenses ruined 


me. 

“ And who the devil was this horrid rascal? I should like to know 
the villain’s name.”’ | 

« Hush, sir,” said the-man, looking cautiously round, “I advise you 
not to speak so loud. He may be within hearing for any thing I know. | 
He is Mr. Nokes, the lawyer in Derby. Sir, dv you know him?” 

Mr. Spriggs turned as pale as r; and whether it was a delusion | 
of fancy or not, he thought he heard behind the hedge the same grow! | 
or bark which had electrified him at Mr. Pidsley’s; and without taking | 
any more notice of the broken farmer, he applied the whip in « style of 
unexampled cruelty to the old black mare, and continued the same fla- 
gellating activity till the astonished quadruped came to a stand-still from 
sheer want of breath. “I’m a gone man!” he soliloquized; “ the fel- 
low will have me in the poorhouse to a certuinty before I die. What a 
dreadful life it must be to break stones all one’s days on the road!” In 
the midst of these miserable reflections, he reached the village of Dur- 
slop; and in spite of the increasing beauty of the landscape and sunni- | 
ness of the weather, the countenance of the Dumpling continued to wear | 
the most dismal expression it was possible for such hilarious-looking | 
features to assume. The friendly anxiety of his principal customer in | 
the district was awakened by his disconsolate appearance; but to all | 
his enquiries Mr. Spriggs gave evasive answers; till at last the good- | 
natured questioner, giving it up in despair, asked him to walk up stairs | 
to lunch. Cold meat and strong ale always exerted a wonderful influ- 
ence on the spirits of the Dumpling. Gradually the clouds disappeared 
from his brow, and he even indulged in a remark or two closely trench- 
ing on the facetious, especially when his hospitable entertainer produced | 
a bottle of port wine, under the pretence of giving a considerable order | 
for some more of exactly the same flavor. 

“Pon my word, you're very comfortable here,’’ said the Dumpling, 
looking through the first bumper, and recognizing the crust he had seen 
Mr. Bolt engaged in making about half a year before ;” trade must flou- | 
rish in these parts.”’ 

“It does indeed, Mr. Spriggs,’’ replied the friend. “Last time you 
were here, I had a rival in the profession who sold real good wine about | 
ten shillings a dozen under our fifteen years in bettle.”’ 

— gracieus !”’ exclaimed the Dumpling, “‘who was his manufac- 
turer 

‘He had no manufacturer,” replied the other, shaking his head; _ 
‘he actually imported it himself from America, or wherever pert wine 
cemes from; paid the duty and all; was contented with very little pro- 
fits, and got away all my best customers.” 

“‘ And what's become of him? Has he made a fortune ?” 

“ Fortune! why, he’s in jail. It’s a capital story. I’ve laughed at it 
ever since; but you don’t help yourself.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the Dumpling, ‘“‘let’s hear how this fellow got 
into prison. It’s devilish lucky he’s there. He would have ruined 
us all.” 

“Why, you see, when I saw he was carrying all before him, I goes 
and censults a friend. He immediately goes and gets acquainted with 
this here rival cf mine, an] in about a week comes to me and says he’s 
lent him a thousand pound. Well, said I, that’s a very odd way of do- 
ing me a service, that is, lending such a sum of money to my enemy; 
and very angry I was, you may be sure—but, Lord blesa ye, it was the 
cleverest thing you ever saw! He called up the money in about three 
months; for he had puta clause into the enabling him so to do; he 
seized on all the stock, and made a very good thing of it too, and 
got my friend the importer snugly lodged in stones. He’s one of 
the cleverest men in England, , if you please, I'll give you his 
health.” 

Mr. Spriggs filled up a bumper—his friend did the same, and then 
uae , with every appearance of esteem and admiration, “ Mr. 

okes of Derby.’ The glass fell from the hands of the Dumpling as if 
he had been shot: his face turned all manner of colors: at last, 
casting his eyes to the ceiling, he leant back in his chair, and said, ‘I’m 
a gone bob! I’m blow’d if it won't be the death of me!” 

“ The wine hasn’t agreed with you,” exclaimed his friend. “ It some- 
times makes me sick too, but it soon goes off again.” A little brandy 
brougat the unfortunate Dumpling to a knowledge of his situation. He 
apologized as well as he was able, and in a very short space of time was 
rejoiced once more to find himself in his gig, at liberty to think over his 
situation, and determine how to in this alarming conjuncture. 
The only two anecdotes he had heard of his gigantic adversary, did not 
by any means tend to give him confidence in the issue of the contest he 
knew was before him; and in a dreamy sort of stupefaction he proceed- 
ed for many miles, figuring in his mind all manner of horrors, particular- 
ly sitting all day with a small hammer pounding pebbles by the road- 
side, and lying all knight on the stone floor of a miserable room in a pri- 
son. At last, however, he sat, bolt upright, as if a new thought had 
seized him. He even pulled up the mare, tobe at liberty to examine the 
plan that had suggested itself. Despair bad filled his heart with a cour- 
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age foreign to his ordi nature; and clapping his hat fiercely on his 
head, aiohies a metus he cut at the flank of the black mare, he ex- 
claimed, “ The infernal scoundrel! I’m hanged if I don’t call him out! 
If I am shot, why that’s better than being imprisoned or sent to the poor 
house ; and if I shoot him—ah!” But the thought seemed too deli- 
cious for words; he looked round with the air of an Alexander the 
Great, and at that moment was the most blood-thirsty individual in the 
king’s dominions. ‘I'll practise all this night at Bill Weaver's firing 
at empy bottles. Bill himself shall carry the message in the morning 
before I get out of practice again; and I'll settle his hash in no time.” 
Impelled by these heroic thoughts, he drove on as fast as he could per- 
suade the black mere to trot, and in due time artived at Bill Weaver's 
door. The hostlerfrom the Red Cow was in waiting, and led off the 





| mare to Derby, leaving Mr. Spriggs, according to his original plan, to 


walk home across the fields. At Mr. Weavers, he met five or six gentle- 
men of the same honorable profession with himself, whom his host had 
been kind enough to invite to meet him. They were all jolly happy fel- 
lows, such as the Dumpling had been two days before; and before the 
cloth was well off the table, conversation was in full flow; and Mr. 
Spriggs, without mentioning the name of his antagonist, had informed his 
companions, that on the very next morning he intended to fight a duel. 

“‘ With fists?’ enquired Mr. Weaver—* I hope he’s a little chap with 
the asthma.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Spriggs, with a look of considerable disdain; 
“with pistols. I wish to heaven it were with blunderbusses, that I 
might send two or three balls into him at once. He’s the greatest ras- 
cal in England, and it would be a pleasure to be hanged for murdering 
him.” 

Mr. Weaver looked horror-struck at such sanguinary sentiments, and 
began to think the intellects of the usually pacific Dumpling were a little 
impaired; but, luckily for the maintenance of the last relic of chivalry 
left among us, there are always gentlemen to be found in every society, 
who encourage the slightest propensity in other people to an appeal to 
arms; and in the present instance the warlike resolutions of Mr. Spriggs 
received the warmest support from Mr. Harrington Belmore, a dashing 
haberdasher in the neighborhood, who, after a course of ringing bells, 
and wrenching off knockers, and knocking down the more decrepit 
among the watchmen, was now extremely anxious to conclude his sport- 
ing education by being concerned in a duel. In the most friendly man- 
ner possible, he offered to be the bearer of the message; and as the 
Dumpling had kept up the resolution he had come to in the morning, by 
a rapid succession of bumpers, he seemed perfectly delighted with the 
obliging offer of his new acquaintaace, and swore eternal friendship with 
him on the spot. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The conversation flowed in military channels the whole evening. The 
heroism of Mr. Spriggs seemed to be infectious, and every individual of 
the party had some anecdote to relate, illustrative in the highest degree 
of his own personal bravery, and the ‘ndispensibility of occasionally drop- 
ping an ounce or two of lead into an impudent fellow’s bread-basket, 
merely to keep up one’s respectability. Harrington Belmore, by his own 
showing, had pulled, on a long average of years, about twenty-four 
noses, and broken ten or twelve heads; and so great was his reputation 
in smashing lamps, and other achievements of a similar kind, that he 
was universally believed; but when Ephraim Woolls, the most quiet and 
orderly of men, began to relate adventures of a similar strain, as hap- 
pening to himself, Mr. Harrington Belmore created great amusement, by 
making minute enquiries as to whether his mother was acquainted with 
his having taken a walk; and also, whether the report was really true 
that she had disposed of her mangle. Mr. Woolls fired up, and pro- 
posed to settle the matter at once with fowling-pieces loaded with ten- 
penny nails; but by the interposition of the company, matters were ad- 
justed without proceeding to such dreadful extremities. But the indig 
nation of Mr. Harrington Belmore, at being thus apparently bullied, 
although prevented from disylaying itself in an assault on the nose 
of the offender, rankled deep in his heart; and in spite of all the wine 
he drank, and the jollity that was going on, and the songs that were 
sung, he resolved to have revenge. And accordingly, when the meeting 
broke up about twelve o’clock, and the rest of the party departed 
in their respective gigs, to their several homes,” he determined, as in 
duty bound, to accompany his principal, (who, however, for several 
hours before, had got into so universally philanthropic a frame of 
mind, that at that moment he would have lent half-a-crown even to Mr. 
Nokes,) and execute vengeance by the way on the insolent Mr. Woolls. 
For this purpose he hurried the smiling Mr. Spriggs across the fields, by 
a very short cut towards the first mile-stone, feeling sure, if they made 
good use of their legs, that they’should get to that point of the road be- 
fore Mr. Woolls could arrive at it in his gig, as he had a considerable 
round to go. Over stiles, through hedges, and across banks, according- 
ly, he hurried the Dumpling, who conjectured that it was probably a 
steeple chase in which he was engaged. 

«Now, then, my fine feller,” said Harrington Belmore, “ we'll have 
some fun with that boasting blackguard, Ephraim Woolls. Laskily, 
there ain’t no great shakes of a moon, so we can’t be recognised ; you 
let me tie your handkercher over your hat, button up your coat, and go 
up to the man in the gig. I'll hold the horse in the mean time, and 
you'll see what a prodigious fright the wretch will be in. I'll teach the 
fellow to talk about fighting with tenpenny aails.”’ 
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Mr. Spriggs, after a night of deep excitement, had a peculiar habit of 
speaking as little as he could.” He therefore suffered his companion to 
muffle up his head, and executed a.! his other directions with the most 
submissive alacrity possible. They had not long to wait. “ Now, then,’ 
said Harrineton Belmore, “‘here he comes. I know his horse by the 
roaring—out on him,”—and Mr. Spriggs, assuming as majestic an air 
as his muffled condition would allow, went up to the occupant, of the gig, 
and held owt his hand, while his companion at the same moment laid 
hold of the horse’s head. Without saying a word, but evidently in a 


state of the most intense alarm, the little man delivered into the hand of | 


Mr, Spriggs a purse, a pocket-book, a handkerchief, and a bunch of 
keys. Mr. Harrington Belmore, who knew by the jingle of these vari- 
ous articles that his object was gained, loosed the horse, and gave it a 
kick at starting that made it spring rapidly forward, bringing the wheel 
on Mr. Sprigg’s toe. : 

“Hurra, my boy!” said Mr. Harrington Belmore, “‘ we’ve done him. 
By George, what a laugh there'll be against him to-morrow. Here, give 
me the spoils. Wasn't it capital?” 


« By no means,” said Mr. Spriggs; “ blowed if he hasn't pinched off 


=~? 
my shoe; see, here’s my stocking. How the deuce can I walk so far 
without a shoe ?” 

“ Poh, cuss your shoe,” said the victorious Belmore; “lean on my 
arm. You can’t possibly find it in this dusty road. Come along.” 

Mr. Spriggs allowed himself to be persuaded; and, after some diffi- 
culty, he found his Way in safety to the commercial room of the Red 
Cow. Here a glass of brandy and water recovered him from the fa- 
tigues of the walk, and restored him in some measure to a consciousness 
of his position. Mr. Harrington Belmore laughed him out of his fears 
of the superhuman energies of Mr. Nokes; and kept him up to his origi- 
nal intention of calling that gentleman out, by a threat, very distinctly 
enunciated, that if Mr. Spriggs hesitated on the subject, Mr. Belmore 
would call out Mr. Spriggs. 

When with the morning cool reflection came, accompanied by an un- 
quenchable thirst, and a tremulousness in the hand which rendered shav- 
ing a service of great danger, Mr. Spriggs exerted all the ingenuity he 
was master of, to devise a mode of escaping from the necessity of chal- 
lenging Mr. Nokes. But the Scylla and Charybdis between which he 
was placed, left him only a choice of evils, and he resolved-to choose that 
of risking himself against the lawyer. By this arrangement, he had a 
double adyantage—that of stopping the machinations of an enemy, and 
getting quit of a rival; for he had some lingering hopes, that if Mr. 
Nokes showed the white feather, he should have no further difficulty in 
obtaining the hand of the rich and fascinating Miss Podds. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Harrington Belmore made his appearance at a very early hour, 
bearing a large blue bag, which he deposited on the table, and extracted 
therefrom a pair of gigantic horse pistols, from which it at once struck 
Mr. Spriggs that his enemy could have no possibility of escape—his 
courage called forth an enthusiastic compliment from his friend. 

“ That's right, my boy—you should have been a grenadier—never saw 
any body cooler in my life. Hew do you think these will do?” 

“Oh, uncommon!” aaid Mr. Spriggs—‘I think one of the slugs is 
sure to hit him—that is, if ke comes to the scratch.” 

“But he must come, my dear fellow; if he doesn’t, I'll knock his 
teeth down his throat.” 

* “Tbeg vou won't—not on my account,” replied the Dumpling; ‘but 
it’s impossible. Did you ever see his teeth? You can’t get ‘em down 
his throat; there ain’t room for one of them.” 

‘** Never mind—vyou'll see [ll bring him to the field, my boy; so finish 
your breakfast in peace. I shan’t be long.” 

* Well, but hadn’t I better write a note to him ?” 

** God bless ye, no! He'll charge vou six and eightpence for reading 
it, and thirteen and fourpence for writing the answer. Leave it all to 

» 
me. 


“Very well,” said the Dumpling; “but I say, Belmore, I should like 


to have an hour to prepare. I've a good deal todo. I've a person or 
two to see,” 

* Oh, by all means. I never hurry on occasions like this. It’s now 
half-past seven. I won't fix the meeting till half-past eight. That’s a 
whole hour; good-bye; take a go of rum and milk—it’s an excellent 


thing in the morning, and steadies the hand amazingly.” 


Whether ot not Me. Spriggs followed his friend’s advice, cannot now 
be discovered. He went out and saw his black mare fed ; he patted her 
on the neck, and told her—though that was probably in confidence— 
that if she was only seven years old, he wouldn't sell her for thirty 
»ounds; he then, in pursuance of a resolution he had come to at break- 
ast, hurried rapidly to the house of Mi. Pidsley, and, with trembling 
voice, asked the maid, who was busy sweeping the stairs, if Miss Podds 
was dressed, and visible. He opened the drawing-room door, and saw 
before him the object of his admiration, in an elegant déshabillé, con- 
sisting of a long flannel dressing-gown, tied with red ribbons, sitting at 
the piano, and practising the very tune he had praised on the Tuesday 
evening ! : 

Thé Dampling looked pale and bot. He took out his red silk hand- 
kerehief, and wiped his brow. Miss Podds started up in alarm. 

“Gracious ! Mr. Spriggs! who would have thought of seeing you at 
this early hour! In this dress, too! dear !—comme il est drole!” 

‘Not by any means droll, if you knew all,” replied the Dumpling, 
sadly. “i'm come te bid you adieu, miss, perhaps for ever.” 


, long teeth—but the waiter had not seen him since eight o'clock. 
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“ Brewin and Bolt haven't failed, have they !"’senquired the lady; » ¢ 
| 80, You cansoon get another situation; a gentleman of your address’’~ 
| Ah, Juler!—if you will allow me to call you so—you speak cf my 
address—it’s uncommon civil in you so todo; but at the same time. 
circumstances have occurred, since | came to this town, which makes j; 
| possible that I may die a sudden death.” 
| La! does the doctor say auything about. apoplexy? 
| lose a little bleed.” 
“)";’aps a g eat quantity,” said Mr. Spriggs, in a mysterious tone, 
| “In fact, miss, I came here to take a solemn leave of you, in case | 
never see you again ; and, under present circumstances, to tell you that 
what I do is for your sake—yes, Juler! it’s all along of you that I py 
my life m jeopardy.” ; 
“Oh, how agitating! What is it allabout? You said you wanted 15 
see my uncle. What has happened ?—comme je suis affreuse !’’ 
“If I am all right at two o'clock, I will dine with you to-day; bur | 


You shx vuld 


| couldn’t leave you without preparing you for what may occur.”’ 


“ But you don’t tell me what may occur?” 

‘ Perhaps,” said the Dumpling, ** Mr. Nokes may be the happy man 
to explain it all.” , 

“ Mr. Nokes!—happy man !—What are you talking of ! You frighten 
me.”’ 

But at this moment the head of Mr. Harrington Belmore was pushed 


_ in at the door with a very ominous meaning. 


” 


“I see,” cried the Dumpling, “my time’s up; farewell, Miss Ju- 


| ler!”’—he took her hand, and was just going to do something very ro- 

| mantic, when old Mr. Grambler entered the room by another dour, 

| and, on seeing Mr. Spriggs and Mr. Belmore, rushed like a demoniac 

_ towards the fireplace, seized the poker, and, roaring lustily for help, 
stood on the defensive, as if in instargtaneous dread of an attack. 


“ Help! help! send for Mr. Nokes! —Williem! Thomas! seize them 
—Catch the villains!" While the old gentleman was vociferating in 


_ this astonishihg manner, Mr. Spriggs was hurried into the street by his 
| companion. 


** Well—will he fight?” inquired the Dumpling. 

“ No,” said Mr. Belmore, quite crest-fallen. “I believe Nokes to be 
the devil, and no mistake. I’il tell you all: I went to see him—civil 
fellow, showed no end of teeth—half a yard of smile, and the rest snarl 


| —told him you wanted to have the pleasure of shooting him—he said 


you were very obliging, and would get you bound over, of course. ‘I've 
a friend in the house,’ says he, ‘and I always like to do things before 
a witness ;’ and who do you think he gets in from his back office but 
Ephraim Woolls. ‘Oho!’ says 1, ‘Ephraim has been consulting the 
lawycr about our lark last night.’ ”’ 

“The devil he has !”” said Mr. Spriggs; “then it’s all up. That fe!- 
low Nokes will hang us both to a certaiaty.”’ 

‘‘ It’s a bad business, certainly,’ pursued Mr. Harrington Belmore, 
‘‘for there’s no passing it off for a spree.” 

** Why not?) When Woolls knows all about it, we shall only have a 
laugh.” 

‘Hush, man,” said Belmore ; * it wasn’t Woolis we stopped”—— 

“Nol 

‘Ne, Ll tell you. It was a deaf old fellow of the name of Grambler, 
who was coming into Derby. His horse is a roarer”’ 

* Then we're done—that was old Grambler that attacked us this mo- 
ment. He knows us.—We shall both be hanged.” 

“They've no proof against me,” said Mr Belmore; but as for you, 
my dear fellow, I’m afraid there’s no chance cf escape. Old Grambler 
immediately drove to Neke’s.—Nokes went out that moment to the spot, 
and found” 

** My infernal shoe!” 

“Just so. And a word in yotr ear—as I wish to save myself from 
any disagreeable consequences, I intend to go directly and turn king’s 
evidence. I advise you to get out of the way for a while ; perhaps they'll 
see it was all a mistake.”’ 

The Dumpling was entirely floored ; he felt sure of Newgate and the 
gallows if he staid an hour in Derby, and at a turning of the street, he 


| let go the arm of Mr. Harrington Belmore—he was inquired for at the 


Red Cow by multitudes of people—some with red cuffs on their coats, 

and one gentleman was peculiarly active, distinguished by remarkable 

Miss 
Podds was examined about his conversation. She said that he had 
told her circumstances had occurred that made it probable he would die 
a sudden death. 

‘** Hanging,” said Mr. Nokes. 

** That it was entirely for her sake he had put his life in jeopardy.” 

“‘ By robbing an old gentleman on the king’s highway,” was the run- 
ning comment of Mr. Nokes. 

But at last as the Dumpling was no where to be found, his bla¢k mare 
was sold to defray its keep, and fetched seven pound ten—a new repre- 
sentative was appointed by the house of Brewin and Bolt, whois an honor 
to our society—and a very stout gentleman, who had assumed the name 
of Black, and had settled as a most respectable grocer in a beautiful vil- 
lage on the borders of Wales, was reading the Times one morning behind 
his counter, and saw the following line,—‘ On Wednesday, the 10th, 
Hilary Nokes, Esq. of Derby, to Miss Julia Pedds of the same place.” 

** The rascal!” said the fat gentleman, “‘ he has got the four thousand 
after all.” ; 

| The fat gentleman was no other than Mr. Spriggs. 
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The Diario del Goberno, published at the city of Mexico, contains 
a long and somewhat interesting correspondence between Barnard B. 
Bee, of the Texian Legation, and, Santa Awa; and between General 
James Hamilton and the same august functionary. We subjoin a sum- 
mary of these letters. 


Col. Bee’s letter is dated “‘ New Orleans, December 27th, 1841.” It 
begins by complimenting Santa Ana on his firmness and wisdom, and 
tells him that the present is the moment to act decisively in relation to 
Texas; that he can never conquer Texas; that in ease of an invasion 
of that Republic, the people of the valley of the Mississippi would unite 
with Texas and oppose his designs; and that if he will submit the ques- 
tion to the decision of the government, the intermediation of the United 
States or Great Britain will not be wanting in bringing about an amicable 
adjustment of existing difficulties. He concludes by recommending the 
Santa Fe prisoners tu the kind treatment of Santa Ana. 

The reply of Santa Ana is crafty and vaporing. He expresses kind- 
ness for Col. Bee, but rejects disdainfully his overtures. He abuses the 
Texians, and considers the Santa Fe Expedition as an evidence of their 
reckless and lawless daring, and declares his solemn resolution to prose- 
cute his designs against Texas. He says he has treated the Santa Fe 
prisoners with humanity, and in accordance with the usages of war, and 
has liberated Van Ness and Combs on account of the respectability of 
their families, and as an example of the lenity with which justice is 
tempered. 

Gen. Hamilton’s letcer ia dated on board the steam frigate Forth, Jan- 
uary 13th, 1842. His epistle is brief and laconic. He proposes to 
Santa Ana to ratify a treaty of peace and limitation with Texas, for the 
consideration of an indemnity of five millions of dollars, together with a 
bonus of $200 000 which will be secretly placed at the disposition of the 
agents of the government. . 


Santa Ana treats General Hamilton and the proposition with con- 
tempt, but at the same time, it must be conceded that he shows no little 
ability in his reply. The question which Santa Ana puts, what business 
Gen. H. has, as an American, to interfere, may be impertinent from 
one gentleman te another, but it is a pertinent question from Santa Ana 
to a foreigner. Repudiation seems to be becoming fashionable in 
Mexico. Santa Ana has issued an order suspending the payment of all 
debts, except the English claim, and that of the Tobacco fund. The 
government is loaded with debt, without the means of even paying the 
interest. The Mexican government have repudiated a loan of $1,200,- 
000 made to the nation on the 20th of September last, during the ad- 
ministration of President Bustamente, by Alexandre J. Atocha; on the 
ground that its terms were prejudicial to the interests of the national 
treasury, and an insult to public morals! This public knavery of repu- 
diation, perhaps, will mend the matter. 


We subjoin the following as the last news from the Santa Fe priso- 
ners : 


Mexico, Feb. 26, 10 o’clock, P. M. 

As this is mail day, and the office does not close until 12, I send you 
this short note, giving you the last items we have respecting the poor 
prisoners. 

Since the past six or seven days positive orders have been given to 
the officers of the guard over these poor fellows, that they shall have no 
intercourse with any Americans or foreigners in any shape or manner 
whatever; and the only way we can see them is to bribe the officers of 
the guard. I was bape). at Santiago, and was enabled to see them 
by the force of gold. I found them all very wellin health, and they 
seem quite comfortable in their sleeping apartments. The government 
allows them twenty-five cents per day for their support. They are all 
heavily chained, and made to work daily in cleaning the filthy streets 
and sewers of the city, and when any one does not work well, he is 
lashed worse than the negro felons in your streets of New Orleans. 

They are pretty well clothed, but no thanks to the Mexican Govern- 
ment as the few Americans of Mexico subscribed to purchase something 
to cover them. My own eyes would else be assailed by seeing Ameri- 
can citizens, and those who were once American citizens, working naked 
in the streets. 

Kendall, since the departure of his partner (Lumsden) has been quite 
ill with the fever—but is now nearly recovered. I went to see him this 
day, and it took me three hours with the aid of an interpreter and half a 
doubloon before I could get access to him. He will as soon as he re- 
covers be placed with the well prisoners at St. Jago, and of course be 
chained and made te work in the streets like the rest. He seems to 
have strong hopes that his government will take some measures other 
than mere negotiation for his immediate relief, and the impression he 
has that such measures will be adopted, keeps his spirits from sinking. 

The people here all say that the a ew care nothing for the United 
States—they say they are all talk, and we can punish Mr. Kendall as 
much as we please, and all they (the United States) will do is to protest 
and scold. This is the talk of the Mexican people. I learn from good 
authority that the American Minister Ellis, has this day received a let- 





ter from the prisoners who have been sent to Puebla, that they are hea- 
vily chained each to one of the most criminal and leprous malefactors 
from their common prisons, and are made daily to work in the streets, 
and are confined at night in so small a room that they cannot even lie 
down to sleep. In fact, the stage driver of the mail from Puebla, an 
American, confirms the news. They are only allowed one shilling a day 
for their support, and hardly any of them have any clothing, as there are 
but very few Americans or foreigners in the town. 

Their condition is deplorable in the extreme, and among them are 
several who claim the pretection of our government. What sort of aR 
ple have Americans got to be, if they can silently go on and negociate 
by letters with these barbarous Mexicans, and their citizens shesed, 
murdered and treated as felons by these reptiles. The United States 
Government will send out a fleet of ships to the coast of Sumatra and 
burn and destroy all the towns, and kill many of those poor, ignorant 
and barbarous savages, because they happen to rise up and slay some 
two or three of the sailors, perhaps of those ships who trade and steal 
the produce of these poor natives, and not a werd is said about it.— 
Oh! it’s all right, and so it is—and the same steps should be adopted 
towards Mexico. For rest assured, that your townsman, Kendall, wil] 
be kept by these people antil an American squadron before Vera Cruz 
demands him, and all the rest of the American prisoners. 

I must close, as I fear I shall be too late for the mail. 

Yours, a 
[As I fear to write my name!] 
ee 

Amateur’s Musicat Linrary.—D. Fanshaw, 143 Nassau street, 
offers for the inspection and patronage of the musical portion of our 
city, “ The Amateur’s Musical Library,” (published by Gooley & Me- 
Michael, of Philadelphia,) which for elegance, variety and cheapness, 


challenges comparison with any publication of the same nature. It con- 
sists of songs, duetts, trios, &c.; waltzes, cocillions, &c., original and 
selected—comprising within its pages the collected beauties of many 
composers. The grave may iind here something to soothe, the cheerful 
will readily discover aliment for their joyous feelings, and the gay 
exercise “‘ the restless tiptoe” to the sound of music softly stepping 
examination will lead to a desire for its possession. : 


; may 
An 


or 
Goper’s Lapy’s Boox for April. New York: Israel Post. 

Among the contributors to this number we find Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Si- 
gourney, Miss Sedgewick, Miss Leslie, and Mrs. Pease. In the gentle- 
man’s list are, our particular friend Park Benjamin, whose sonnet, by a 
blunder of the printers, appears among the reading matter. It is custo- 
mary, we believe, to put the blank in a book into the fly leaves. Mr. 
T. S. Arthur is a regular contributor to this and other of our monthlies, 
and we take opportunity here, to say what we should have said beforeg 
that he is one of the most natural and useful writers among us. His 
stories have an interest from their probability of incident, and fidelity to 
nature; and as a depicter of domestic scenes, and an inculcator of on 
cellent lessons in an agreeable manner, he has few equals. Mr. L. F. 
Tasistro has, in this number, a page of neatly written sirictures upon 
modern female education, the truth of the sentiments of which, will be 
endorsed hy every reflecting mind. 

—— 
{> The seventeenth day of April has been appointed as the day of 


annual fast in Maine. 
I 


New Orveans.—Another destructive fire has occurred in New Or- 
leans. It broke out on the corner of Poydras and Tchoupitoulas streets 


and destroyed six four-story houses on Poydras-street, and three five- 
story houses on Tchloupitoulas. 


| 


More Derav.tinc.—We shall learn at length to look upon the mere 
fact that a man holds a trust as presumptive proof that he is a rogue. 
Thomas Haynes, late Treasurer of the State of Georgia, proves a de- 
faulter, in what amount is not stated. 

nee 
State Canats.—The Commissioners have decided to open the Ca- 


nals of this State on the 20th of April. It might have been done on the 
20th of March. 


| 


Lion Gone.—Lord Morpeth has sailed from Charleston, S. C., for 


Havana. He leaves, at every point, a favorable impression of his cha- 
racter. 


$a 

Tue Mixister to Spain.—The newly appointed Minister to Spain, 
Washing Irving, has taken passage in the packet ship Independence, 
which sails on Thursday next. 
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From the Ladies’ Book. | 


THE POET AND THE MANDARIN; 


OR, 
LE-PIH’S ADVENTURE IN THE GARDENS OF KWONFOOTSE, 
A PASSAGE FROM CHINESE. HISTORY.: 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





The moon shone like glorified and floating dew on the bosom of the 
tranquil Pei-ho, and the heart of the young poet Le-pih was like a cup 
running over with wine. It was no abatement of his exulting fulness 
that he was as yet the sole possesor of the secret of his own genius.— 
Conscious of exquisite susceptibility to beauty, fragrance and music, 
(the three graces of the Chinese,) he was more intent upon enjoying his 
gifts than upon the awakening of envy for their possession—the latter 
being the second leaf in the book of genius, and only turned over by the 
finger of satiety. Thoughtless of the acquisition of fame as the youth- 
ful poet may be, however, he is always ready to anticipate its fruits, and 
Le-pih committed but the poet’s error, when, having the gem in his bo- 
som which could buy the faver of the word, he took the favor for grant- 
ed without producing the gem. 

Kwonfootse had returned a conqueror, from the wars with the Hwong 
kin, and this night, on which the moon shone so gloriously, was the 
hour of his triumph, for the Emperor Tang had cond@cended to honor 
with his presence, a gala given by the victorious general at his gardens 
on the Pei-ho. Softened by his exulting feelings (for though a brave 
soldier, he was as haughty as Luykong, the thunder-god, or Hwuyloo 
the monarch of fire,) the warlike mandarin threw open his gardens on 
this joyful night, not only to those who wore in their caps the gold ball 
significant of patrician birth, but to all whose dress and mein warranted 
their appearance in the presence of the emperor. 

Like the realms of the blest shone the gardens of Kwonfootse. Oc- 
cupying the whole valley of the Pei-ho, at a spot where it curved like 
the twisted cavity of a shell, the sky seemed to shut in the grounds like 
the cover of a vase, and the stars seemed but the garden lights overhead. 
From one edge of the vase to the other—from hill-top to hill-top—ex- 
tended a broad avenue, a pagoda at either extremity glittering with go!d 
and scarlet, the sides flaming with colored lamps and flaunting with 
gay streamers of barbarian stuffs, and the moonlit river cutting it in the 
centre, the whole vista, at the first glance, resembling a girdle of pre- 
cious stones with a fastening of opal. Off from this central division ra- 
diated in all directions alleys of camphor and cinnamon trees, lighted 
with amorous dimness, and leading away to bowers upon the hill side, 
and from every quarter resounded music, and in every nook was seen 
feasting and merriment. 

In disguise, the emperor and imperial family mingled in the crowd, 
and no one save the host and his daughters knew what part of the gar- 
dens was honored with their presence. There was, however, a retreat 
in the grounds, sacred to the privileged few, and here, when fatigued or 
desirous of refreshment, the royal personazes laid aside disguise and 
were surrounded with the deferential honors of the court. It was so 
contrived that the access was unobserved by the people, and there was, 
therefore, no feeling of exclusion to qualify the hilarity of the entertain- 
ment; Kwonfootse, with all his pride, looking carefully to his popularity. 
At the foot of each descent, upon the matted banks of the river, floated 
gilded boats with lamps burning in their prows, and gaily dressed boat- 
men offering conveyance across to all who required it; but there were 
also, unobserved by the crowd, boats unlighted and undecorated holding 
off from the shore, which, at a sign given by the initiated, silently ap- 
proached a marble stair without the line of the blazing avenue, and 
taking their freight on boord, swiftly pulled up the moonlit river, to a 
landing concealed by the shoulder of the hill. No path led from the 
gardens hither, and from no point of view could be overlooked the more 
brilliant scene of imperial revel. 

It was verging toward midnight when the unknown poet, with brain 
floating in a celestial giddiness of delight, stood on the brink of the 
gleaming river. The boats plied to and fro with their freights of fair 
damsels and gaily-dressed youths, the many-colored lamps throwing a 
rainbow profusion of tints onthe water, and many a voice addressed him 
with merry invitation, for Le-pih’s beauty, so famous now in history, was 
of no forbidding stateliness, and his motions, like his countenance, were 
as frankly joyous as the gambols ef a young leopard. Not inclined to 
boisterous gaiety at the moment, Le-pih stepped between the lamp-bear- 
ing trees of the avenue, and folding his arms in his silken vest, stood 
gazing in reverie on the dancing waters. After a few moments, one of 
the dark boats on which he had unconsciously fixed his gaze, drew si- 
lently towards him, and as the cushioned stern was brought round to the 
bank, the boatman made a reverence to his knees and sat waiting the 
poet’s pleasure. 

Like all men born to good fortune, Le-pih was prompt to follow the 
first beckonings of adventure, and asking no questions, he quietly em- 
barked, and with a quick dip ef the oars the boat shot from the shore 
and took the descending current. Almost in the next instant she neared 
again to the curving and willow-fringed margin of the stream, and lights 
glimmered through the branches, and sweet, low, music became audible, 
and by rapid degrees, a scene burst en his eye which the first glimpse 
into the gate of Paradise (a subsequent agreeable surprise, let us pre- 
sume) could scarcely have exceeded. 


Without an exchange of a ayllable between the boatman and },, 
freight, the stern was set against a carpeted stair at the edge of the riy,, 
and Le-pih disembarked with a bound, and stood upon a spacious ay... 
lying in a lap of the hill, the entire surface carpeted smoothly with P.,. 
sian Stuffs, and dotted here and there with striped tents pitched w),) 
poles of silver. Garlands of flowers hung in festoons against the },,;). 
liant-colored cleths, and in the centre of each tent stood a low tab). 
surrounded with couches and laden with meats and wine. The gos. 
for whom this portion of the entertainment was provided, were ap, 
rently assembled at a spot farther on, from which proceeded the deliej;,;, 
music heard by the poet in approaching; and, first entering one of }}, 
abandoned tents for a goblet of wine, Le-pih followed to the scene ,; 
attraction. 

Under a canopy of gold cloth held by six bearers, stood the imper,, 
chair upon a raised platform,—not occupied, however, the august Tany 
reclining more at his ease, a little out of the circle, upon cushions cany. 
pied by the moonlight. Around, upon the steps of the platform and nea 
by, were grouped the noble ladies of the court and the royal princesse., 

Tang living much in the female apartments and his daughters numbe,. 
ing several score,) and all, at the moment of Le-pih’s joining the assem. 
blage, turning to observe a damsel with a lute, to whose performance t},. 
low sweet music of the bind had been a prelude. The first touch of 1\, 
strings betrayed a trembling hand, and the poet’s sympathies were stirre,, 
though from her bent posture and his distant position he had not yet som 
the features of the player. As the tremulous notes grew firmer, and t)y 
lute began to give out a flowing harmony, Le-pih apprdached, and a1 t)- 
same time, the listening groups of ladies began to whisper and move 
away, and of those who remained, rone seemed to listen with pleasuy 
except Kwinfootse and the emperor. The latter, indeed, rivalled the 
intruding bard in his interest, rolling over upon the cushions and re-ting 
on the other imperial elbow in close atte tion. 

Gaining confidence evidently from the neglect of her auditory, or, a, :. 
natural to woman, less afraid of the judgment of the other sex, who wer 
her only listeners, the tair Taya, (the youngest daughter of Kwonfootse, 
now joined her voice to her instrument, ane sang with a sweetness tha’ 
dropped like a plummet to the soul of Le-pih. He fell to his knee upon 
a heap of cushions and leaned eagerly forward. As she became aftvr. 


| wards one of his ~ost passionate themes, we are enabled to re-con)i:: 


the features that were presented to his admiring wonder. The envy «: 
the princesses was sufficient proof that Taya was of rare beauty ; she lis 

that wonderful perfection of feature to which envy pays its bitterest tr 
bute, which is apologized for if not found in the poet’s ideal, which w 

thirst after in pictures and marble, of which loveliness and expression 
are but lesser degrees—fainter shadowings. She was adorably bean- 
ful. The outer corners of her long, almond shaped eyes , the dip; in: 
crescent of her forehead, the p»re'l of her eyebrow and the indents 


| corners of her mouth,—all these turned downward; and this peculiari\: 


| 
| 


which, in faces of a less elevated character, indicates a temper moro: 
and repulsive, in Taya’s expressed the very soul of gentle and lofty me. 
lancholy. There was something infantine about her mouth, the teet! 
were so small and regular, and their dazzling whiteness, shining betwix: 
lips of the brilliant color of a cherry freshly torn apart, was in startling 
contrast with the dark lustre of her eyes. Le-pih’s poetry makes con- 
stant allusion to those small and snowy teeth, and the turned-down co 
ners of the lips and eyes of his incomparable mistress. 

Taya’s song was a fragment of that celebrated Chinese romance from 
which Moore has borrowed so largely in his Loves of the Angels, and | 
chanced to be particularly appropriate to her deserted position, (she wa- 
alone now with her three listeners,) dwelling as it did upon the lone!:- 
ness ef a disguised Peri, wandering in exile upon earth. The lute fe! 
from her hands when she ceased, and while the emperor applauded, an 
Kwonfootse looked on ber with paternal pride, Le-pih modestly ad- 
vanced to the fallen instrument, and with a low obeisance to the empe- 
ror and a hesitating apology to Taya, struck a prelude in the same air, 
and broke forth into an impulsive expression of his feelings im verse. 
It would be quite impossible to give a translation of this famous effusio: 
with its oriental load of imagery, but in modifying it to the spirit of ov: 
language, (giving little more than its thread of | thought,) the reader may 
see glimpses of the material from which the great Irish lyrist spun }i's 
woof of sweet fable. Fixing his keen eyes upon the bright lips ju-: 
closed, Le-pih sang : 

When first from Heaven’s immortal throngs 
The earth-doom’d angels downward came, 
And, mourning their enraptured songs, 
Walked sadly in our mortal frame ; 
To those, whose lyres of loftier string 
Had taught the myriad lips of Heaven, 
The song that they forever sing, 
A wondrous lyre, 'tis said, was given. 
“ And go,” the seraph-warder said, 
As fiom the diamond gates they flew, 
“ And wake the songs ye here have led 
In earthly numbers, pure and new! 
And yours shall be the hallowed power 
To win the lost to Heaven again, 
And when earth’s clouds shall darkest lower 
Your lyre shall breathe its holiest strain ! 
Yet, chastened by this inward fire, 
Your lot shall be to walk alone, 
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Save when, perchance, with echoing lyre, A 
You touch a spirit like your own ; 

And whatsoe’er the guise you wear, 
To him, ‘tis given to know you there.” 


The song over, Le-pih sat with hands folded across the instrument 
and his eyes cast down, and Taya gazed on him with wondering looks, 
slowly, and as if unconsciously, she took from her breast a rose, 
and with a half-stolen glance at her father, threw it upon the lute. But 
frowningly Kwonfooste rose from his seat and approached the poet. 

“ Who are you ?”’ he demanded angrily, as the bard placed the rose 
reverently in his bosom. 

“ Le-pih !” 

With another obeisance to the emperor, and a deeper one to the 
fair Taya, he turned, after this concise answer, upon his heel, lifting 
his cap to his head, which, to the rage of Kwonfootse, bore not even 
the gold ball of aristocracy. 

“ Bind him for the bastinado!”’ cried the infuriated mandarin to the 
bearers of the canopy. 

The six soldiers dropped their poles to the ground, but the emperor’s 
voice arrested them. 

‘He shall have no violence but from you, fair Taya,” said the 
softened monarch; “ call to him by the name he has just pronounced, 
for I would hear that lute again!” 

“ Le-pih! Le-pi!” cried instantly the mus‘cal voice of the fair 

irl. 
7 The poet turned and listened, incredulous of his own ears. 

“ Le-pih! Le-pih!” she repeated, in a soft tone. 

Half hesitating, half bounding, as if still searce believing he had 
heard aright, Le-pih flew to her feet, and dropped to one knee upon the 
cushion before her, his breast heaving and his eyes flashing with eager 
wonder. Taya’s courage was at an end, and she sat with her eyes upon 
the ground. 

** Give him the lute, Kwonfootse !”’ said the emperor, swinging himself 
on the raised chair with an ubondonment of the imperial avoirdupoise, 
which set ringing violently the hundred bells suspended in the golden 
fringes. 

Let not the crow venture again into the nest of the eagle,’’ mutter- 
ed the mandarin between his teeth as he handed the instrument to the 
oet. 

‘ The sound of the bells brought in the women and courtiers from eve- 
ry quarter of the privileged area, and, preluding upon the strings to ga- 
ther his scattered senses, while they were seating themselves around him, 
Le-pih at last fixed his gaze upon the lips of Taya, and commenced his 
song to an irregular harmony well adapted to extempore verse. We 
have tried in vain to put this celebrated song of compliment into English 
stanzas. It commenced with a description of Taya’s beauty, and an 
enumeration of the things she resembled, dwelling most upon the blue 
lily, which seems to have been Le-pih’s favorite flower. 


presence. . ‘Of the light in this garden,” he says, ‘ there is one beam 
worth all the glory of the moon, for it sleeps on the eye of Taya. Of 
the air about me there is one breath which my soul drinks like wine—it 
is from the lips of Taya Taya looks on a flower, and that flower seems 
to me, with its pure eye to gaze after her forever. Taya’s jacket of blue 
silk is my passion. If angels visit me in my dreams, let them be dres- 
sed like Taya. I love the broken spangle in her slipper better than the 
first star of evening. 
lily, since white and fragrant like them are the teeth of Taya. Call me, 
should I sleep, when"rises the crescent moon, for the blue sky in its bend 
curves like the drooped eye of Taya,” &«. &c. 

‘‘ By the immortal Fo!” cried the emperor, raising himself bolt up- 
right in his chair, as the poet ceased, ‘‘ you shall be the bard of Tang! 
Those are my sentiments better expressed! The lute, in your hands, is 
my heart turned inside out! Lend me your gold chain, Kwonfootse, 
and, Taya! come hither, and put it on his neck!” 

Taya glided to the emperor, but Le-pih rose to his feet, with a slight 
flush on his forehead, and stood erect and motionless. 

“ Let it please your imperial majesty,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘to bestow upon me some gift less binding than a chain.” 

“Carbuncle of Budha! What would the youth have!” exclaimed 
Tang in astonishment. “Is not the gold chain of a mandarin good 
enough for his acceptance ?”’ 

‘My poor song,”’ replied Le-pih, modestly casting down his eyes, “ is 
sufficiently repaid by your majesty’s praises. The chain of the mandarin 
would gall the neck of the poet. Yet—if I might have a reward more 
valuable—” 


“In Fo’s name what is it?” said the embarrassed emperor. 


Kwonfootse laid his hand on his scimitar, and his daughter blushed | 


and trembled. 


| 
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earnest curiosity and admiration. 


“What others give me,” he murmured in a low voice, pressing the 
worthless trifle to his lips, ““ makes ie their slave; but what Taya gives 


» me is a link that draws her to my bosom.” 


* Kwonfootse probably thought that Le-pih’s audience had lasted long 
enough, for at this moment the sky seemed bursting into flame with 
sudden tumult of fire-works, and in the confusion that immediately suc- 
ceeded, the poet made his way unquestioned to the bank of the river, 


| and was re-conveyed to the spot of his first embarcation, in the same 
| silent manner with which he had approached the privileged area. 


During the following month, Le-pih seemed much in request at the 


| imperial palace, but, to the surprise of his friends, the keeping of ‘‘ wor- 


shipful society” was not followed by any change in his merry manners, 
nor apparently by any improvement in his worldly condition. His mo- 
ther still sold mats in the public market, and Le-pih still rode, every 
few days, to the marsh, for his panniers of rushes, and to all comers, 
among his old acquaintances, his lute and song were as ready and as 
gratuitous as ever. 

All this time, however, the fair Taya was consuming with a passion- 
ate melancholy which made startling ravages in her health, and the proud 
mandarin, whose affection for his children was equai to his pride, in 
vain shut his eyes to the cause, and eat up his heart with mortification. 
When the full moon came round again, reminding him of the scenes the 
last moon had shone upon, Kwonfootse seemed suddenly lightened of 
his care, and his superb gardens on the Pei-ho were as suddenly alive 
with preparations for another festival. Kept in close confiaement, poor 
Taya fed on her sorrow, indifferent to the rumors of marriage which 
could concern only her sisters; and the other demoiselles Kwonfootse 
tried in vain, with fluttering hearts, to pry into their father’s secret. A 
marriage it was certainly to be, for the lanterns were painted of the co- 
lor of peach-blossoms—but whose marriage ? 

It was an intoxicating summer’s morning, “and the sun was busy call- 
ing the dew back to heaven, and the birds wild with entreating it to 
stay, (so Le-pih describes it,) when down the narrow street in which the 
poet’s mother plied her vocation, there came a gay procession of mounted 
servants with a led horse, richly caparisoned, in the centre. The one 
who rode before held on his pommel a velvet cushion, and upon it lay the 
cap of a noble, with its gold ball shining in the sun. Out flew the 
neighbors as the clattering hoofs came on, and roused by the cries and 
the barking of dogs, forth came the mother of Le-pih, followed by the 
poet himself, but leading his horse by the bridle, for he had just thrown 
on his panniers, and was bound out of the city to cut his bundle of 
rushes. The poet gazed on the pageant with the amused curiosity of 
others, wondering what it could mean, abroad at so early an hour; but, 
holding back his sorry beast to let the prancing horsemen have all the 


room they required, he was startled by a reverential salute from the 





“The broken spangle on the slipper of Taya!” said Le-pih, turning | 


half indifferently away. 1 

Loud laughed the ladies of the court, and Kwonfootse walked from the 
bard with a look of contempt, butthe emperor read more truly the proud 
and delicate spirit that dictated the reply; and in that moment probably 
commenced the friendship with which, to the end of his peaceful reign, 
Tang distinguished the moat gifted poet of his time. 

The levely daughter of the mandarin was not behind the emperor in 
her interpretation of the character of Le-pih, and as she stepped forward 
to put the detached spangle into his hand, she bent on him a look full of 


bearer of the velyet cushion, who, drawing up his followers in front of 
The burthen | 
of the conclusion, however, is the new value every thing assumes in her | 


the poet’s house, dismounted and requested to speak with him in pri- 
vate. 

Tying his horse to the door-post, Le-pih led the way into the small 
room, where sat his mother braiding her mats to a cheerful song of her 
son’s making, and here the messenger informed the bard, with much 
circumstance and ceremony, that in consequenee of the pressing suit of 
Kwonfootse, the emperor had been pleased to grant to the gifted Le-pih, 
the rank expressed by the cap borne upon the velvet cushion, and that, 


| as a noble of the Celestial Empire, he was now a match for the incom. 
Bring me, till I die, inner leaves from the water- | 


parable Taya. Furthermore the condescending Kwonfootse had secretly 
arranged the ceremonial for the bridal, and Le-pih was commanded tv 
mount the led horse and come up with his cap aud gold ball to be made 
forthwith supremely happy. 

An indefinable expression stole over the features of the poet as he 
took up the cap, and placing it on his head, stood gaily before his mo- 
ther. The old dame looked at him a moment, and the tears started to 
her eyes. Instantly Le-pih plucked it off and flung it on the waste heap 
at her side, throwing himself on his knees before her in the same breath, 
and begging her forgiveness for his silly jest. 

“ Take back your bauble to Kwonfootse!” he said, rising proudly to 
his feet, “ and tell him that the emperor, to whom I know how to excuse 
myself, can easily make a poet into a noble, but he cannot make a noble 
into a poet. The male bird does not borrow its brighter plumage from 
its mate, and she who marries Le-pih will braid rushes for his mother !"’ 

Astonished, indeed, were the neighbors, who had learned the errand 
of the messenger from his attendants without, to see the crest-fallen man 
come forth again with his cap and cushion. Astonished much more 
were they, ere the gay cavalcade were well out of sight, to see Le-pih 
appear with his merry countenance and plebeian cap, and, mounting his 
old horse, trot briskly away, sickle in hand, to the marshes. The day 
passed in wondesing and gossip, interrupted by the entrance of one per- 
son to the house while the old dame was gone with her mats to the mar- 


ket, but she returned duly before sunset, and went in as usual to prepare 
supper for her son. 


The last beams of day were on the tops cf the pagodas when Le-pily 


| returned, walking beside his heavy laden beast, and singing a merry 


song. He threw off his rushes at the door and entered, but his song 


was abruptly checked, for a female sat on a low seat by his mother, 
stooping over a half-braided mat, and the next moment the blushing 
Taya lifted up her brimming eyes and gazed at him with silent but 
pleading love. 


Now, at last, the proud merriment and self-respecting confidence of 
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Le-pih were overcome. His eyes grew flushed and his lips trembled 
without utterance. With both his hands pressed on his beating heart, 
he stood gazing on the lovely Taya. a 

“ Ah,” cried the old dame, who sat with folded hands and smiling 
face, looking on at a scene she did not quite understand, though it gave 
her pleasure, “ Ah! this is a wife for my boy, sent from heaven! No 
naughty mandarin’s daughter she! no proud minx, to fall in love with 
the son and despise the mother! Let them keep their smart caps and 
gift horses for those who can be bought at such prices! My son is a 
noble by the gift of his Maker—better than an emperor’s gold ball !— 

.Come to your supper, Le-pil! Come my sweet daughter!” 

Taya placed her finger on her lip, and Le-pih agreed that the moment 
was not yet come to enlighten his mother as to the quality of her guest. 
She was not long in ignorance, howeve~, for before they could seat 
themselves at table, there was a loud knocking at the door, and before 
the old dame could bless herself, an officer entered and arrested the 
daughter ef Kwonfootse by name, and Le-pih and his mother at the 
same time, and there was no dismissing the messenger now. Off they 
marched, amid the silent consternation and pity of the neighbors—not 
toward the palace of justice, however, but to the palace of the emperor, 
where, his majesty, to save all chance’ of mistake, chose to see the poet 
wedded, and sit, himself, at the bridal feast. Tang had a romantic heart, 
fat and voluptuous as he was, and the end of his favor to Le-pih and 
Taya was the end of his life. 


EE 


MILITARY EXECUTION. 


I do not believe that there were fewer than four or five thousand 
men in the plain that day, including, of course,*the division of unarmed 
marines, the general and staff, and a squadron of horse artillery. We 
were formed along ‘hree sides of a square; the fourth side, which 
looked towards the sea, being open; that is to say, it presented to our 
gaze only three graves, with three coffins, which lay side by side, upon 
the mound of earth that had been cast up from the centre one. Our di- 
vision, with some regiments of the line that were brought I know not 
whence, occupied parallel fronts of the square. The marines were 


placed so as immediately to face the graves, of which we were in some | 


sort on the flank. In front of the unarmed mass, again, were two or 
three parties of armed men, all marines, in this order. Forty stood 
with ordered arm;, about fifteen yards apart from the coffins; and on 
their right flank, though a pace or two removed from them, was a single 
sergeant, carrying a fusee. He wore neither pouch nor side-arms, 
nor belts, but seemed to be equipped in every respect like one from 
whom some sudden display of activity was to be expected. About 
fifteen yards to the rear of these forty stood sixty more, all, like the 


foremost detachment, armed, and all marines. Next came two field- | 


pieces; which the artillery-men loaded in our sight with grape; and 
beside which they kept post, with lighted fusees in their hands. While, 
last of all, was a troop of horse, mounted, with swords drawn, and 
ready, as it seemed, on a given signal, to bear down the first movement 
towards mutiny. Moreover I observed, that as a single sergeant flanked 
the more advanced of the armed parties, -so he in his turn was support- 


_ed by other sergeants, two standing on a level with the flank of the se- 


cond line; and six more succeeding them. The whole of these, be it 
observed, were equipped like the first, each having merely his fusee, 
while all were disencumbered of everything which might affect the ra- 
pidity of their movements. 

The purpese for which they were so placed puzzled us of course a 
good deal, when we first beheld them ; but the event proved that the dis- 
position was a wise one. We had been upon the ground perhaps half 
an hour, when the shrill notes of the fife, and the low roll of the muflled 
drums, caused us to turn our eyes in the direction of the citadel. There, 
winding slowly down the road, we beheld an armed party on the march, 
in the midst of which moved three marines, with their wrists mannacled 
together. The culprits, for such they were, appeared to be men in the 
very prime and vigor of their days; tall, stout fellows, with no palpable 
mark of the traitor about them; and their countenances, though pale, 
exhibited, as they approached our ranks, few traces of despondency, or 
even unmanly terror. Their dress was, of course, the ordinary fatigue 
dress of their corps, and on their heads were foraging caps; but they ap- 
peared to have taken considerable pains with themselves, for it was im- 
possible for men to be more clean, or to carry about them an air more 
decidely professional. 

They were conducted towards the coffins, where a corporal struck off 
their irons ; and the guard falling back, left them to hold converse with 
a priest, who had accompanied them from thcir cells. It was a long, 
and apparently an interesting one ; while the mede in which it was car- 
ried on affected us greatly. Two out of the three soon knelt down upon 
their coffins, as if their confessions were made, and their souls shrived. 
The third continued for some time in an erect position, the priest’s hand 
being ali the while clasped in his. Poor fellow! there was a surmise 
prevalent in the camp to the last, that he protested his innocence of the 
crime with which he had been charged, and that his conference with the 
priest had for its object the vindication of his character after his fate 
should have beensealed. I cannot tell how much of truth was in the ru- 
mor; nor is it for me to cast the shadow of reproach on the finding and 
sentence of the court which tried him; but I perfectly recollect that the 
interval of his conversation with the clergyman, was to all of us exceed- 


ingly distwessing ; and that, though it could not have lasted more th, 
five minutes at the utmost, we began by degrees to fear that it wou|d 
never terminate. At last, however, the General’s impatience broke f;:} 
into words. I believe that he was quite as much affected as any of ys. 
Who, indeed, can be otherwise than affected while watching the condy-; 
of a fellow-creature who, in perfect health, is preparing for immediar. 
death. But he felt, | presume, that it was his duty to shorten this try. 
ing scene as much as possible. Accordingly, he called aloud to the 
priest to withdraw, and threatened, in case he did not attend to his war. 
ning, that the party should fire upon him also. The priest had fulfilled 
his part as became him ; and having once more pressed the culprit’s han 
and committed him to God's keeping, he retired behind our lines. They 
knelt the unhappy man down in his place, with a check that blanched 
not, and an eye that never lost its brightness; and the signal being 
given, the forty marines who composed the execution party came to the 
“‘present,”’ and fired There was something more than commonly start- 
ling in the result. The companions of the object of our intense interes; 
dropped on the instant: they never moved a limb, but died upon the 
spot. He who seemed so reluctant to part with life, escaped without « 
wound; yet he rose not from his kneeling position, nor was a moment 
granted him for rising. The sergeant, who stood alone on the flank of 
the party, saw that their volley had failed; and, in obedience to the 
instructions which placed him where he was, he hastened to atone for 
the failure. He sprang towards the condemned man, clapped thy 
muzzle of the fusee to his head, and in an instant he was a corpse. 
i 

Fire at Corumsvs, Ga.—A fire broke out on the night of the 15th « 
Columbus, Ga., which destroyed property to the probable amount o/ 
$100,000 before it was subdued. Several buildings were blown up 1 
arrest the progress of the flames. Several persons were severely, but i: 
is hoped none dangerously wounded. Nothing is known as to the origin 
of the fire. The Columbus Enquirer gives the following list of losses : 

“ Colonel Jones’ buildings, $6 to $700; Mr. Ayer’s, blown up, $1 
$2,000; Mr. Hargrave’s $6 to $8,000; Mr. Locke’s, $1 to $2,000; Mr. 
Amos’s, $2 to $3,000. Mr. Chrichton’s, and stock, $4 to $5,000; Mr. 
Sherwood’s, blown up, $1 to $2,000; Wells & Hudgins’, and goods, 
$10,000; McGough & Co.’s goods, $6 to $8,000; Moore & Hodges’, 
$1 to $2,000; Estes & Illge’s, $4 to $5,000; Mr. Abbott’s, $2 to 
$3,000; Rousseau & Choate’s, and books, $10,000 ; Roswell & Billing’s, 
$6,000; Mulford & Adams’, $6 or $8,000.” 

rE 

Great Fire 1x New Orteans.—The St. Charles Theatre, the Ar 
cade Baths, and Murphy’s Coffee House in New Orleans, were destroy- 
ed by fire on the 13th inst. Mr. R. Layne, a fireman, was killed, and 
Mr. John Saunders and several others were severely wounded. The 
Theatre was insured, but for what sum is not stated. The splendid 
wardrobe of the Italian company was saved, being in an adjoining 
building. 

eee 

From Cuina.—By the arrival of the Delphi, Capt. Crocker, news a 
few days later has been received from China. All was quiet, and no 
great change had taken place in the markets. 

A few mornings before the sailing of the Delphi, a boat was captured 
by the Chinese soldiers a short distance below Macao, and Mr. Edwards, 
supercargo of the American ship Hannibal, who was a passenger up in 
her, and the crew of four men were taken within the walls, chained and 
their hands tied behind them. 

Immediate steps were of course taken through the Hong Merchants and 
Linguists to procure their liberation, and they were released by order of 
the Governor of the Province, after being detained for a few hours. The 
difficulty arose from their having mistaken the passage up the river from 
leaving the ship before daylight, and having got into the Macao passage, 
prohibited to foreigners. 

—$$—<— 


KP NOTICE TO SOUTHERN SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have received so many complaints relative to the non-receipt of 
No. 9 of the Library Edition, that we fear some one of the Southern 
mails containing that No. has been lost. This is clearly the fault of the 
Post Office, as No. 9 was regularly mailed by us. It is therefore but 
cummon justice to subscribers who have not received that number, that 
the Postmaster should give us notice (free of postage) of its non-receipt 
—when we will cheerfully re-forward the missing number. 

We will also supply any missing number to a subscriber, without 
charge, where notice is given us, free of postage. 


17 POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO JONATHAN.—Some of the country post- 
masters having taxed Magazine tage upon the Quarto Jonathan, azd taxed 
it at two and even more sheets, the publishers have applied for information at 
head quarters ; and the following reply is published for the information of all 
concerned. Subscribers who are overcharged will show the postmaster who 
misconstrues the law the following letter : 

Post Office Department, 
Appointment Office, January 19, 1842. } 

Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11th instantis received. In reply to your in- 
quiry, Lam authorised to inform you that the Library Edition of the Brother 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable with newspaper — 

Very respectfully, 
PH. C. FULLER, 2d Assistant P. M.G. 

Messrs. Wilson & Company, New York City. 
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a victim to the struggle that took place in her breast between passion 
and principle. ; 

Finding that I was already in possession of her secret, and looking 
on me a8 a brother, Julie made me the confidant of her feelings, which 
1 hastened to make known to her father. He could hardly at first 
believe my assertion ; nor was he, when I had convinced him, more 
willing to consent to a union, against which his national and religi- 
ous prejudices had given him so much antipathy. Bat when I rep. 
resented to him, that by persisting in his refusal he was consigning 
to an early grave his only child, the sole support of his declining 

ears, I could, notwithstanding his efforts to conceal it, perecive 
that the feelings of the father overcame the prejudices of the man; 
and, on my undertaking to exact a promise from Mr. Aubrey (the 
unwilling cause of his anxiety) that Julie should be allowed occa- 
sionally to visit her native land and to retain the faith of her fathers, 
he finally promised that if I were able to accomplish this, he would 
no longer oppose the marriage. 


Oa leaving the Chateau, I carried with me, not only the hopes of | 


Julie, but the wishes of the Marquis for the successful termination of 
an event on which he now well saw that both the happiness and the 
life of his child depended. My first thought, therefore, on reaching 
London, was to send for Mr. Aubrey, whom I found such as he had 
been described to me, and from whom I had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the desired promise, that Julie should be lcft entirely free as re- 
garded her religion. But here another diliculty presented itself, 
which I had not forseen, and which threatened to baffle all my hopes 
of success. This young Englishman was the son of a highly respee- 
table and wealthy merchant, residing in London. His father was 
one of that class of men of whose integrity it is impossible to doubt. 
As prudent in the management of his family as in that of his busi- 
ness, Mr. A. sen. exacted from his children, as he did from hisclerks, 
unbounded obedience. Among the many qualities which distinguished 
him, was a strict attention to fulfil what he called his religious du- 
ties ; that is, he attended divine service regularly every Sunday, and 
the absence of any member of his family from the large pew, in 
front of the gallery in the church of. near Portland-place, was sure 
to cause numerous inquiries at his house on the following moruing, 
for that person whose absence had excited general observation. Nor 
was this the only proof Mr. Aubrey gave, of a religious disposition. 
His name was to be found on the list of subscribers to most charita- 
ble institutions ; his wife was patroncss of the Sunday school, and 
his daughters took a great interest in the success of an infant school, 
which was about to be established in their neighb-urhood. 





Mr. Aubrey was at heart anything but a Christian, and religion was 
with him a matter, not of feeling, but of convenience. To be respec. 
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strongly agitated her at first, she afterwards professed herself per- 
fec‘ly resigned to a fate which, she had assured her parents, had been 
forseen. From the day on which the communication was made to 
her, she never again mentioned the circumstance ; but set about her 
usual occupations, if not with a light heart, at least with a cheerful 
mind ; and if at times sedness appeared on her countenance, the ex- 
pression was but m: mentary. ‘l'rue it is, her mirth and usual gaiely 
had left her ; but these it was supposed, would return with health and 
strength ; and what health, and strength, and the kindness of friends 
could not do, time, it was hoped, would acoomplish. Thishope, how- 
ever, was unfounded ; for years must pass and they may pass in vain, 
before the tree that has been scathed and searcd, will bear either leafor 
fruit. It soon became evident to all, except her parents, that the 
days of Julie were numbered, and that her end was fast approaching. 
Of this melancholy fact I had been apprised by a friend, who resided 
on the spot ; and the information was confirmed, when I perceived 
at the bottom of her father’s next letter, the following words, traced 
in pencil by her feeble but well knuwn hand :—‘* Consolez le quand 
je ne serai plus.” 

A few weeks after having given this fresh proof of the enduring 
strength of her affection, she determined to make her parents ac- 


| quainted with her approaching death, of which they appeared totally 
_ ignorant—so blind is affection, and so ready are we to deceive our- 


selves! This duty performed, she seemed to consider herself no lon- 
ger as one of this world; and having spent a few days more in pre- 
paring for the approaching change, she at length, without a regret at 
the shortness of her life, but that it had not been more worthily em- 
ployed ; without a tear but for the sorrow of her parents, dropped 
from their arms into those of her Saviour; and passed, without a 
moan and without a struggle, from this world of darkness and of mis- 
ery, to that bright and happy abode, “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

Thus died, a martyr to affection and to prejudice, one who, had 
she been spared, might have proved by her character an ornament, 
and by her virtues an example to society. Her little history, touch- 
ing as was her fate, should not have found a place here, but for the 
hope that it might offer a useful lesson. Those of her own sex may 
learn from her unhappy lot, the danger of forming an imprudent at- 
tachment ; and from contemplating the unfeeling and narrow-mind- 
ed spirit which consigned her to an early grave, we may be led to 
remember, that of all the duties recommended by our holy religion, 


| the “ greatest” is charity, and that charity has not in the human 


table, was the resolution he had formed when he began life, and to | - fore ) 
' ing his name contains an account of his picty—his prosperity—his 


accomplish it had been the aim of that life. It was considered re- 
spectable for people of his station to be present at church with their 
families, on the sabbath.day ; therefore, he was always there. A simi- 
lar motive actuated him in the fulfilment of every other obligation, 
and if he exacted the same attention to religious duties from his chil. 
dren, it was not for the good of their souls, but for the respectability 
of his house. The sole lesson he seemed to have learned fromthe 
Sacred Volume, a splendid copy of which was cvery Sunday laid 
upon his table, was—that “ wives should obey their husbands, and 
children be dutiful to their parents :” but te that pervading spirit of 
the Chrst an religion, which teaches charity unto all men which should 
soften the heart to love, and bow the spirit to humility, he appeared 
totally a stranger. By profession, he was indeed a Christian ; but 
in practice, it had been vain to seek in him for a vestige of the char- 
acter. 

As may be supposed from this too faithfal description of his char- 
acter, I had but little chanee of success in my application to Mr. 
Aubrey, respecting his son’s intended marriage with Julie ; and to 
quote one observation he made, will be sufficient to show the nature 
and the strength of his observation. ‘ Sir,” he’ said, when I had 
made known the purpose of my visit, ‘I hate the French, both for 
their character and their religion ; and rather than see my only son 
married to a French woman and a Catholic, [ would readily follow 
him to the grave.” 

Argument was of course in vain after such an assertion, and I left 


him, dreading the consequences of the news it was now my duty to | 
convey to my posr old friend, the Marquis. Some encouragement | 
was derived, however, from the information I had received in a for. | 


mer letter. The hopes which Julie had conceived, from my having 
undertaken to act as mediator, were strengthened when she received 
the letter announcing the readiness with which young Aubrey had 
acceded to the proposals I had to make. Her fath 

informed me that her health was considerably improved ; and he had 
been assured by the physicians, that if her peace of mind could be 
restored, she might, in the spring, be considered out of danger. ‘This 
information, and the knowledge I possessed of Julie’s amiable and 
virtuous disposition, led me to expect that the distressing news I had 
to convey would be less fatal than might otherwise have been appre- 
hended. The answer I received from the Marquis confirmed this 
hope. Although the intelligence had, as might have been expected, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


er’s last letter had | 


' 


——— 


; | breast a greater foe, than that spirit of self-satisfaction, whose origin 
Yet, notwithstanding his strict attention to these very proper duties, | 


is vanity and whose offspring is pREsUDICE. 
ee 


Jos.—-Job is supposed to have lived before Moses. The book bear- 


trials and afflictions—his debates with his friends—his self-justifica- 
tion—God’s addresses to him—his self condemnation—and his resto- 
ration to greater prosperity than before. We see in Job an eminent 
type of the sufferings of our glorified Saviour, and a glorious pattern 
of the believer’s passing through much tribulation. Job’s righteous- 
ness (Ezek. xiv. [4.,) his patience, and his faith in a divine living Re- 
deemer (Job xix. 25, 27,) are exemplary. This book may be divided 
into six parts, viz , the first of these contains the exordium Or narra- 
tive part, which is written in prose (ch. i. ii. ;) the second comprises 
the first debate, or dialogue, of Job and his friends (ch. iii. xiv. ;) the 
third includes the second series of debate, or controversy (ch. xv.- 
xxx. ;) the fourth comprehends the third series of controversy (ch. 
xxii.-xxxi. ;) in the fi/th part Elihu sums up the arguments (ch. xxxii. 
xxxvii ;) and in the sexth part Jehovah determines the controversy ; 
Job humbles himself, is accepted, and is restored to health and pros- 

erity (ch. xxxviii. xlii.)—Village Churchman. 
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Ornamental Letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months but we wish at this time to 
encourage short credit, or cash purchases, and will therefore make a discount of 
five per cent. for New York acceptances, at ninety days, and ten per cent. for 
cash. 

We have recently added many splendid articles to our unrivalled assortment 
of Printing Types; and we furnish every thing necessary fer a Printing Office 
with the utmost promptitude. GEO. BRUCE & CO. 

7 The type on which this paper is printed is from the Foundry of George 
Bruce & Co, m12 3t* 
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ti BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


ZANONIT; 


BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, FOR 25 CENTS. 
The Publishers of Brother Jonathan 


WILL ISSUE ON TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 5, 
BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, 


ZANONI, 
COMPLETE IN ONE EXTRA JONATHAN, 
comprising three or four mammoth sheets of the Library Edition. 


THE QUADRUPLE EXTRA JONATHAN, containing this highly 
popular Novel, can be sent to any part of the Union for newspaper post- 


portunity for persons in the city to send their country friends the latest 
and most popular Romance of the day, at a price merely nominal. 


0 Price, 25 cents. The usual discount to newsmen. 


(C> As the first volume of the Library Jonathan closes on the 23d of 
April, inst., this popniar novel will be an addition to bind with the 


volume. 
a 


(> Mr. L. P. Exsien, of Madison, N. J., was never an authorized 
agent for the Brother Jonathan or Dollar Magazine. With one excep- 
tion, (Jas. McLaurin,) we employ no travelling agents. ~ 


J. PEASE & SON’S COMPOUND 
EXTRACT OF HOREHOUND CANDY. 

This article, so widely celebrated throughout the country for the cure of inci- 
pient Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and all affections of the lungs, has taken 
rank as oné of the most extraordinary medicines of the day. The certificates 
and testimonials from Physicians, Clergymen, and eminent men, renders it un- 
necessary to speak of its merits. 

OF LATE YEARS IT HAS BEEN THOUGHT 
that complaints of the lungs have increased. Whether this be so or not, when- 
ever the COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOREHOUND has been faithfully tried 
according to directions, its cures have been universal. The former fallacy that 
medicine to do good must be nauseating and unpleasant, no longer exists. 
ETHE SAFEST REMEDY FOR LUNG COMPLAINTS especially, are often 
the most pleasant and soothing. This is particularly the case with the EXTRACT 
OF HOREHOUND—children of the tenderest ago, consume it as quickly as 
adults. For a WHOOPING COUGH in particular, it has no equal. In cases of 
ASTHMA it has performed most wonderful cures ; and for COUGHS and COLDS 
ét stands without a rival. 
Each envelope of the genuine Horehound Candy is signed J. Pease § Son, of 
whom it can be obtained wholesale and retail. 

AGENTS—Redding, No. 8 State-st., Boston ; Zieber, 87 Dock-st., Philad., Pa.; 
Bobinson, No. 110 Baltimore-st., Balt.; Rawls 4 Co., 57 State-st., Albany ; Halde- 
man, Louisville, Ky. m2 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS. 


«© What has been the longest known has been most considered ; au:d what has 
been most considered is best understood.” 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
THEIR PATIENTS. 


ape: experience of every man who knows any thing of the nature and treat_ 
ment of disease, forces upon him the conclusion, that a proper purgative is 
the only medicine universally applicable. 

It is true, that in some cases, the Lancet, Antimony, Mercury, and remedies of 
the same class may appear to afford relief. But when this is so, it is because 
they are artificial modes, of lessening the humors in the body, while vegetable 
purgation with the 


BRANDRETH PILLS 
je the natural one. They abstract the impurities ovr of the blood, while other 
vemedies cither take the BLoop itself, or while they tend to lessen its quantities, 
absolutely impart greater acridity to what is left behind. 

That the Principle of Purgation has too often suffered from the remedies em- 
ployed, no one can doubt. Forjnstance, a Physician is called to a patient, he 
finds him with furred tongue, sick stomach, pain in the head, and bowels disor- 
dered. The first thing be does is to give a purge ; if it chance to be a good one, 
the patient gets well immediately. On the contrary, if it were a bad one, if, in- 
stead of being bland and cooling in its action, it were drastic, acrid or inert, it 
would in the former instance increase the evil symptoms of the disease, and in 
the latter produce no beneficial effect. So the Physician says, I find no good 
from the use of purges. I will now try emetics, but this, if the patient be weak, 
is worse ; then comes Blood-Letting; but this is worse and worse ; at last, after 








ee 
a thousand fatal cases, our Physician has bought experience with the lives of his 
patients. A terrible currency this, but so it is, He now goes back to his bad 
purgative, for he finds that is better, infinitely better than other methods of 
treatment. There is, perhaps, not a Physician that has counted fifty summers, 
but could, if he choose, corroborate the above. 1t can he seen how important a 
good purgative is, if a bad one is useful. 45 

Let me then endeavor to impress upon all men, Physicians included, the im. 
portance of that Purgative which is bland, yet powerful, whose mild yet effica- 
cious action expels all impurities from the blood. Time will prove, nay, has 
already proved, that Brandreth's Pills are a reliable purgative. It isa fact, 
which cannot be too often exposed, that the purgative generally administered 
by physicians, cannot be relied upon. Why isthis? First, because the purga- 
tive recommended by physicians are for the most part mercurial. Secondly, 
even if vegetable, they are selected without judgment, and therefore uncertain, 
and often dangerous in their action. Thirdly, when theyhappen to be of good 
qualities, yet they become dangerous from being mixed by unskilful persons, 
who, having no idea of their different affinities, mix ingredients which neutralize 


} | each other, or become poisnous. Fourthly, that boys and uneducated persons 
age only—say from Three to Six cents each copy—affording a rare op- | 


are so often left in charge of drug stores, that it is both unwise and unsafe to 
send to places from whence so many death warrants have been issued. That 
there are many respecable gentlemen, who are by profession druggists, I do not 
pretend to deny, but like the two grains of wheat in Gratiana’s bushel of chaff, 
** you shall search all day ere you find them.” 

It should be uaderssood, that besides the purgatives being often dangerously 
compounded, it is not possible to obtain any from Doctors or Druggists, that do 
not weaken, and if used for any long period daily, that would not soon cause 
death. Any one who has been obliged to use them many days in succession, 
knows how true this description is. And herein is to be accounted for the repug- 
nance many persons exhibit to following the directions for using the BRanpRreTx 
Pills. The purgatives they have heretofore used have so debilitated, so prostra- 
ted every faculty of mind and body, that they suppose all purgatives must have 
a similareffect. Butthe Branpretu Pitts, although a purgative, are mild, yet 
energetic in their action, and every days’ use strengthens the body. This singu- 
lar result is known to be so by thousands; there is perhaps not a village or city 
throughout the extent of the Unirep States, but that contains witnesses to the 
truth of this statement. 

Let me impress upon consciencious physicians the importance of a trial of 
the BRANDRETH PILLS. Let them make only a fair trial of them, and they 
will concede the medicine is the best evacuant of the bowels hitherto discovered. 
The ingredients are all prepared expressly for the manufacture of the Brandreth 
Pills, and it is impossible to obtain a purgative of the same properties, except 
from Dr. B. Brandreth. Let physicians and the world at large bear in mind, that 
tbe BRANDRETH PILLS may be taken, if necessary, for any length of time 
daily, not only without injury, but with a certainty of beneficial results. 

“This Universal Medicine mildly, but surely cleanses the whole extent ef the 
alimentary canal. It then gives increased power to the circulation of the bleod, 
by which it deposits any impurities it may contain, in the bowels, which organ 
expels them from the body. 

“This action may be continued for days, or weeks, or months, as the mild- 
ness or urgency of the disease may demand. Or until the entire body has 
been evacuated and re-made from the food consumed.” 


How important it is that persons of feeble frame, 6f impure constitutions, 
should without delay commence with this pure and wholesome medicine. No 
time ought to be lost by using Lozengers or Candies as medicine, which are bet- 
ter adapted for the destruction of the teeth, than for the cure of any disease. 
Experience has sufficiently tested that these remedies contain invariably calo 
mel, and other active chemical agents, that have a very destructive efféct, 
which there are too many individually conviced to their cost. 


The testimony in favor of the Brandrcth Pills, and the numbers who are daily 
raised from a bed of misery by their use, render it imperative that all who are 
suffering from sickness should give them a trial. 

To se REMEMBERED— 


That Brandreth’s Pills have stood a seven years’ test in the United States. 

That they are a vegetable and innocent medibine, yet all powerful for the 
removal of diseases, whether chronic or recent, infections or otherwise. 

That they purify the blood, and stay the further progress of disease in the 
human bedy. 

That, in many cases, where the dreadful ravages of ulceration had laid bare 
ligament and bone, and where, to all appearance, no human means could save 
life, have patients by the use of these pills been restored to good healths, the 
devouring disease having been completely eradicated. 

That each box of the genuine has upon it THREE COPY-RIGHT LABELS. 

That each label has two signatures of Dr. Benjamin Brandreth upon ie. 

That there must be upon each box three signatures, thus : 


B. Branpretn, M. D. 
And three signatures thus : 


BenJAMIN BRANDRETH. 


The BRANDRETH PILLS are sold at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, No. 
241 Broadway, between Park place and Murray st; also, at his retail offices, 214 
Bowery and 185 Hudson st., near Canal. Philadelphia office, 8 North Eighth st; 
Baltimore, corner Laight and Mercer st; Boston, 19 Hanover st. Landreth, 
Charleston. Amos Head, East Bay, opposite Post Office Charleston. 


Entered according to act of Congress, by B. Brandreth, in the year 1842, inthe 
Clerk’s office of the Southern District of NewYork. m19 4t 
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